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Art. 1—Injuries of the Superior Extremities. By W. L. 
Surron, M. D., Georgetown, Ky. 


Casz I. Gunshot wound of the azilla—A negro boy aged 
about 12 years received, March II, 1842, the load of a shot 
gun in the right axilla, which passed out just behind the spine of 
the scapula, about two inches from the glenoid cavity. There 
was said to have been considerable hemorrhage at first; but 
when Dr. Smith saw him, in perhaps half an hour, there was 
none of moment—no pulse in the arm, which was ascribed to 
the shock. Itdoes not appear that the left arm was examined. 
[saw him on the 12th, when he complained but little; no pulse 
at the wrist, (but in the left arm, it was distinct and irritable,) 
sensation imperfect, but not destroyed; temperature not ma- 
terially diminished, if at all; tongue furred, whitish. Gave a 
dose of calomel. Reapplied a bandage on the forearm and 
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arm, and applied a bandage and compress in such a way as te 
act on the subclavian artery, below the humeral end of the 
clavicle. As he was five miles from town, and it was deemed 
important that he should be where he could receive strict at. 
tention, I directed him to be removed to Lexington, the place 
of his master’s residence. I saw him no more, but was in- 
formed that he bore the transportation well. In a day or two 
mortification of the hand and fore-arm commenced. A well- 

rked separation between the dead and living parts took 
place above the middle of the arm; and about the 2Sth the arm 
was amputated at the line of separation. At this time, the 
original wound was suppurating favorably, and confident ex- 
pectations of a favorable result were entertained. On the day 
succeeding the operation, he was seized with “spasms” (teta- 


i 
nus, I suppose), which recurred frequently until the [1th of 
April, when he died. 

| should not have noticed this case, except to bring one fact 


to the notice ol the younger members of the 


rolession—a 


fact which | doubt not has been taught, but which I have no 
recollection of having seen or heard inculcated; which others 
may theretore be as little prepare d to anti ipate as I was. It 
that a sudden obliteration of the principal artery of a limb 


snot 


ecessarily followed by a marked diminution of temper- 
ature in that limb. In support of this proposition, the only 
two cases bearing upon it, which have fallen under my obser- 
vation, may be adduced. I refer to the foregoing case, in 


which I am satisfied that the axillary artery was either divi- 


ii 


ded, or had its vitality destroved by the load of shot; and toa 


case in which I tied the femoral artery about two inches be- 
low Poupart’s ligament, in which neither the hand nor ther- 
mometer indicated an abatement of temperature. 

Case Il. Arm torn off—injury to abdomen—death on the 
Llih day.—Andrew, a negro aged 14, Dec. 16th, 1834, got 
his left arm entangled in the band, by which part of the ma- 
chinery of a paper mill is propelled; he was drawn some ten 
feet to a partition wall, through which the band runs, with his 


u 


lomen directly against the end of a large beam, which ex- 
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tended through the wall, whereby his arm was torn off with 
scapula attached. I saw him probably in less than an hour— 
no pulse, surface cold; prescribed stimuli internally, and heat 
externally. In three or four hours the circulation improved 
considerably, when there being no hemorrhage, I dressed the 
wound by drawing the skin together as well as I could; buta 
small portion of the wound remained uncovered. Lint and 
adhesive strips completed the application to the wound itself; 
but it was judged proper to put a compress over the subcla- 
vian artery, to guard against hemorrhage, and another over 
the cavity made by the abstraction of the scapula, which were 
secured by a bandage, something in the manner of Desault’s 
second for fractured clavicle. 

19th.—Pulse has remained at 130; tongue acuminated, 
furred, white; skin dry; urine high colored, depositing a copi- 
os brick colored sediment; no appetite; complains little. To 
day he complains of tenderness in the abdominal muscles; and 
now for the first time I became aware of the fact before men- 
tioned, that he was drawn with his belly against the end of 
the beam. 

24th.— During the 19th he was troubled with bloody, slimy 
stools, which were attended with much griping. They con- 
tinued three or four days, occasionally alternating with serous 
dfensive stools. Much pain in the bowels occasionally, partic- 
vlarly at night. Pulse has been down to 104, but at present 
112; tongue casting off fur, but has a rather dry and unpleas. 
ant appearance. ‘The wound, where not covered by the skin, 
looks too dark; some imperfectly formed pus. 

26th.—T he serous, offensive stools continued. Occasionally 
ie has a very severe pain in his bowels, lasting from 15 to 30 
seconds. Considerable quantity of pus, of the color and cor- 
sistence of cream, about the clavicle, and in the cavity from 
which the scapula was drawn. Over the clavicle the skin has 
sloughed, say two inches by three fourths, showing the bone 
dead. Pulse 124, small; tongue pale; sight failing. Died on 
the morning of the 27th. 


Inspection six hours after death. Abdomen but moderateiy 
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distended. Upon opening it, the small intestines were seen of 
mahogany color, with here and there a spot darker than 
usual. They were usually of the diameter of one and a half 
inches; but where darker, they were also of greater diameter, 
and had very distinct arborizations of bloodvessels. In ny 
merous places, although the intestine was round before it was 
touched, yet upon being touched, it pitted, and did not resume 
the cylindrical shape. The large intestines were in general 
healthy; but the rectum, near its commencement, was con- 
tracted for three or four inches to less than half its usual di- 
ameter. Throughout the extent of the colon there were Spots 
which presented the same dark color and arborizations of ves. 
sels as were observed in the small intestines. At these pla- 
ces also the gut was irregularly pouched. The mucous coat of 
the small intestines, and of the spots mentioned in the large 
ones, was of a rather dark mahogany color. The best idea 
which I can give, is to refer to Horner’s Pathological Anat. 
omy, plate I, fig. 6, and say that the color was pretty uniform, 
so dark as the deepest parts of the figure, and darker than 
emainder; and to pl. l, fir. 2, accompanying Jackson’s pa- 

-on Cholera, American Journal of Medical Science, vol. 
12, and say that the horizontal stripe near the middle is near 
the color, but not deep enough. The stomach externally ap 
peared healthy, but was not opened. The liver healthy; gall 
bladder filled with healthy bile. Although the mesentery did 
not appear unusually dry either to the sight or touch, yetit 


crepitated like a dry membrane on passing a scalpel through 


The wound of the shoulder had sloughed a good deal since 
the last dressing. The clavicle was entirely denuded of the 
osteum for three or four inches from the humeral extrem 
itv, and two thirds of its circumference. The stitches by which 
the skin had been drawn together, had nearly sloughed out,al- 
though they shewed no such disposition at the last dressing. 
The cavity over the front of the chest, and that from which 
the scapula was drawn, shewed no disposition to diminish. 


The muscles and cellular membrane beneath the clavicle were 
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a good deal ecchymosed. The subclavian artery was filled 
with a coagulum from its origin to the point of laceration. 

Did this boy die of the injuries done to the shoulder, or did 
he die of that done to the abdomen? I think the latter. He 
never complained of the shoulder, and it was only in the last 
days of his life, that sloughing shewed itself in the wound of 
the shoulder, whilst from the third day after the accident, there 
were considerable pain and great disorder in the bowels. It 
may be said that this disorder of the bowels supervened as a 
consequence of the injury done to the arm. Whilst I admit 
that such things do sometimes take place, I do not think that 
this was one of the cases. Every one will draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Case III. Compound fracture of the humerus.—W. K.., 
aged 8, December 15th, 1830, fell from a horse, receiving 
the weight of his body principally upon the left hand. I 
saw him the next day. I found the humerus broken imme- 
diately above the condyles, the upper fragment forced through 
the skin on the fore part of the arm, to the extent of an inch 
and a half, which “two of the strongest men in the neighbor- 


+] 


hood had tried in vain to draw into place.” The bone ap- 
pearing healthy, a slight incision of the skin enabled me to 
reduce it. It was then put up in angular splints, and treated 
as directed by teschers. Nothing of note occurred, and in 
due time he was dismissed with a good arm. 

Case IV. Humerus fractured by a musket ball—artificiat 


joint—Samuel Shannon, in the North West campaign in 


1813, had a musket ball to pass through the humerus, imme- 
diately above the condyles. It would appear that no very 
strict treatment was pursued. After some weeks, he regularly 
bent his arm every day. His arm got well with the elbow 
stiff, and an artificial joint at the place of fracture.- This ar- 
tificial joint supplies the place both of the elbow joint, and of 
the rotatory motion of the fore-arm, in a very perfect manner, 
and he is able to do a good day’s work at any kind of labor. 
I mention the case of this man, with whom I have lately be- 
come acquainted, to show what nature will sometimes do for 


1* 
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a man, and that an artificial joint is not always such a bad 
* 


thing. 

Case V. Compound dislocation of the elbow—mortification 
—amputation—recovery.—W illiam Johnson, aged 13, fell from 
a height on his hands, Sept. 15th, 1839, by which the left el. 
bow was dislocated, and the condyles of the humerus forced 
through the skin in front of the elbow joint. It was reduced 
ind dressed in the straight position by Dr. Price. 

16¢h. I saw him by invitation: much fever; pulse 134; 
tongue very much furred: fore-arm and hand cold, insensible 
to pricking, and perhaps a shade too dark; the capillary cireu- 
lation not utterly destroyed, as would appear by pressing the 
kin, producing a white spot, which slowly disappeared. 

7th.—Much the same, except that he was considerably de- 


rious all night, and still continues so. Mortification has com. 
menced upon the fore-arm. On consultation it was deter- 
nined that amputation was the only chance of safety, which 
was immediately performed. He was in great danger for 
several days, notwithstanding amendment was perceptible in 
a few hours after the operation. After amputation, it was 
ascertained that the humeral artery, the two cutaneous nerves, 
ind the veins in front of the elbow were torn asunder by the 
condyles of the humerus in their exit. 
Casz VI. Dislocation of the elbow—sloughing of the fore-arm 
artificial joint.—Feb. 22, 1842, I was requested to visit in 
‘onsultation W. C., aged 8, when I received the following his- 
tory of the case. He fell from a fence some time in Decem- 
ber, receiving his weight on his right hand, whereby the elbow 
was dislocated, the condyles of the humerus being thrown for- 
ward on the fore-arm. The dislocation was reduced anda 
bandage and splints applied in the bent position. Upon dress 
a week after, sloughing of the fore-arm had commenced, 
which eventually carried away all the soft parts on the out 
side, back, and inside of the fore-arm, nearly to the wrist, 
‘aving the bones naked. The wrist and hand swelled very 
much, and mortification of the thumb and one of the fingers 
nsued. At present the hand and fingers are enormously 
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swelled, but of a color suitable to that state; sensation is dis- 
tinct. Necrosis of a large portion of the ulna has taken place, 
which portion has been removed; what remains is covered with 
red granulations. The radius gave way about the middle, 
yesterday. For about twoand a balf inches below the elbow 
joint, the soft parts remain sound; the elbow-joint flexible. 
He is represented as having remained in good health from the 
time of the accident; no fever or other disturbance. He is now 
in good health. The appearance of the arm presents to me 
the impression that the constitution is making a very consid- 
erable recuperative eflort; and there being no circumstance 
to require immediate removal, it is agreed to wait on the ef- 
forts of nature. The arm was directed to be kept still, and in 
a case, so as to prevent motion of the fractured part. 

June \4th.—I saw him accidentally; his arm in a sling with- 
out any other support; but it is said that he usually carries it 
ina box. The swelling of the hand has disappeared. There 
are two or three fistulous sores about the hand and fore-arm, 
ind 0 ‘casionall v as sale of bone 1s discharge d. The forearm 
s otherwise skinned over, and of good appearance; one of the 
branches of the radia! artery has become the principal trunk. 
The ulna and radius have not united, but his father thinks the 
arm is more stiff. The elbow joint is not so flexible as it was 
n Fe bruary. The fore-arm has shortened about two inches. 
No command of the fingers. The boy remains in good 
health. 

It is too soon to say what will be the result of this case. 
At present the probability is that the ulna and radius will re- 
nain ununited, and that from disuse the elbow may become 
stiff. Yet it is possible that by proper attention both might 
be avoided. I certainly think that due care to prevent motion 
of the bones has not been used: but we dare not say that any 


care would have procured union. 





Case VII. Fracture of the humerus- compound fracture of the 


; 


J ore -arm—lac ration of the exle rnal ante rosse al arte y- arm save d. 
Feb. 20, 1836, Peter, a very stout, athletic negro about 30 
vears old, in calendering bagging, got his hand caught between 


theeloth and spindle. In an instant the arm was wound round 
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the spindle to the axilla, and his body thrown over the spindle 
upon the cloth, which stopped the machine. 

I found him soon after in great pain; the convexity of the 
back of the hand destroyed, but I did not ascertain any frac. 
ture there; the bones of the fore-arm broken in three places, 
at the lowest of which both had lacerated the skin; the radius 
still projecting; no portion of bone loose; the external inter. 
osseal artery torn and bleeding; the humerus fractured at 
the middle. The artery was tied, and the arm and fore-arm 
dressed in the usual way. Three or four hours after, he was 
in so much pain that it was thought advisable to remove the 
dressings and reapply them: now he also complained of severe 
pain in the chest, occasioned, I suppose, by the pressure of the 
body against the spindle, in being thrown over it. He was 
now bled, and had a decided dose of opium with calomel. He 
was not able to lie down for a week, and continued to suffer 
greatly. During that time, he took several cathartics (mereu- 
rial and mixed) and such other medicines as were thought ne- 
cessary to keep down inflammation, with generally an opiate 
at night. 

Dr. Craig and myself attended this case jointly after the 
first dressing, and thought it necessary to dress the fore-arm 
very frequently. In about five months it was well (several 
pieces of bone having been removed in the mean time), with 
no de formity in the arm; the elbow joint perf ct; some defor- 
mity in the fore-arm, occasioned by a neglect or inability to 
keep the fragments of the radius duly separated from those of 
the ulna: a very imperfect rotatory motion of the fore-arm; 
an inability to shut the hand firmly, but with sufficient use of 
it to enable him to do a full day’s work at spinning. 

Case VIII. Fracture of the humerus—fracture of the fore-arm 
—mortification —amputation—recovery.—Peyton, a young 
negro man, Feb. 7, 1840, got his hand caught in calendering 
bagging. His arm was wound up like Peter’s, with two frac- 
tures of the bones of the fore-arm and one of the humerus; 
no laceration of the integuments. The fractures were reduced 
and dressed in the usual way by Drs. Craig and Price. Three 
days afterwards, I saw him in consultation. Mortification had 
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commenced on the fore-arm, and was spreading rapidly up 
the arm; pulse about 100, not of a bad character; countenance 
not bad, but marked with suffering. Amputation was decided 
on and immediately performed. Mortification attacked the 
stump, but by judicious treatment was arrested, having made 
little progress, 

Here are two cases very similar, the graver doing compar- 
atively well, the less severe requiring amputation. Whence 
this difference in the result?) From treatment? Not so; for I 
doubt not Peyton was treated as well as Peter. The accident 
found Peyton’s system, constitution, body, or whatever term 
you choose to employ, less able to resist injury. Now as per- 
haps a majority of physicians upon seeing Peter’s arm, might 
have thought amputation justifiable (if indeed not called for), 
and as few would have thought of amputating in Peyton’s case, 
we are admonished not to have too little confidence in the 
powers of nature to resist injuries; at the same time to be 
prompt to interfere where circumstances require us to do so. 

Case 1X. Fracture of the ulna—dislocation of the superior 
end of the radius—deformity——Aug. 10th, 1841, W. M., aged 
10, presented himself, and I received this statement. Three 
weeks ago he was sitting on a fence, to which a horse was 
fastened, the horse becoming frightened, pulled the fence down 
with him on it, and hurt his arm; no distinct idea couid be 
gathered as to the position in which he fell. Next day, when 
the arm was very much swelled, he was taken to a neighbor- 
ing physician, who dressed the arm. Upon examination, I 
find the ulna has been broken at about one third its length 
from the elbow, and has united at a considerable angle, which, 
assisted perhaps by a softening of the ends of the fragments 
in the process of healing, has admitted a shortening of near an 
inch (measuring from the olecranon to the styloid process of 
the ulna), as compared with the other fore-arm. The superior 
end of the radius is thrown out on the outside of the tubercle 
of the humerus. For a moment I endeavored to force the but- 
ton-like extremity of the radius into the lunated notch of the 
ulna; but a little reflection shewed me, that to effect that ob- 
ject, it would be necessary to lengthen the ulna, for which, 
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again, it would be necessary to break up the union of that 
bone. Although neither flexion nor extension of the fore-arm 
could be carried to the maximum, and the rotatory motion of 
the hand was imperfect,, yet as the motion of the elbow joint 
was very considerable, without pain or inconvenience, and as 
some rotatory motion existed; and as some uncertainty exist- 
ed as to the state of the semilunar notch and the success of 
reducing the head of the radius (even if the ulna were broken 
again), and as there was danger of an artificial joint, I decided 
against interference. 

Was this the proper course to pursue? As I am not aware 
that just such a case has ever been reported, I may be allowed 
to ofler such remarks as present themselves to my mind. Dis 
location of the radius is confessedly rare. 1 have seen, so far 
as I now recollect, the details of but two cases—one by Dr. 
Smith, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, Med. Ex., vol. 1, p. 197, 
and one by Dr. Hammond, Med. Chir. Rev., vol. 32, p. 285. 
In both of these the luxation was backwards. So far as I 
know, but one other kind of luxation of this bone has been 
recognised, to wit, forwards. A question then may be fairly 
entertained, was I correct in my opinion of the nature of the 
accident! The very remarkable prominence projecting off 
from the external protuberance of the humerus, as observed 
by sight and touch, and the distinct concavity in the end of 
the bone, as very evident to the touch, left no room for doubt. 
But, it may be said, there was too free motion in the elbow 
joint. There certainly was more than I should have expected; 
but it must be recollected, that this state of things had lasted 
three weeks, and the parts concerned had made some prog- 
ress in accommodating themselves to their situation. Could 
the radius have been reduced without breaking up the attach- 
ment of the ulna? To have enabled the glenoid cavity of the 
radius to come into its proper position, the ulna remaining 
shortened, it would have been requisite to force the radial 
portion of the wrist joint at least three quarters of an inch 
beyond the ulnar portion. If this could have been effected 
it would have thrown the hand towards the ulnar edge of the 
fore-arm, beyond any allowable position. But say that a por- 
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tion of the excess of length should remain at the upper ex- 
tremity. Then as soon asit was brought before the tubercle 
of the humerus, the motion of the elbow joint would be de- 
stroved; or the outer condyle of the humerus forced backward, 
which, if it did not destroy the motion of the joint, would 
greatly injure it. Should the bone have been broken? Per- 
haps it would have been proper. but I repeat, that I do not 
know whether the cavity of the semilunar notch would re- 
main three weeks in a condition fit to receive the head of the 
radius, or whether it would be found more or less filled with 
cellular substance, and of course presenting more or less dif- 
ficulty in retaining the radius there when reduced.* In a re- 
cent case, What would be the best mode of proceeding? Any 
one perhaps could answer this as well as I could, but it appears 
to me, that extension and counter extension, with some force 
applied to the button-like end of the radius, assisted by rota- 
tion and straightening of the fore-arm, would be proper, and 
could scarcely fail. 

Case X. Fracture of the scaphoid cavity of the radius—frac- 
ture of the lower end of the ulna.—Mrs. P., Septh 4th, 1838, 


‘ 


was thrown from her carriage, and received her weight on the 
left hand and fore-arm, by which the scaphoid cavity of the 
radius was split, and the lower end of the ulna fractured just 
above the styloid process. I dressed the fracture in the usual 
way, and by attention, had as much gratification as the most 
unqualified satisfaction expressed by the lady and her friends 
could give; yet | could see, that although there was no abso- 
lute deformity, still there was a want of symmetry, which I 
was much mortified to see in a lady’s arm, especially as it oc- 
curred under my own management. 

Case XI.—Nov. 1839, A. G., a carpenter, middle aged, fell 
about eight feet upon his hands, splitting the glenoid cavity of 
the left radius, and of course having a dislocation of the wrist. 
Being much dissatisfied with the usual mode of dressing in 


* Mr. Liston, speaking of a simple luxation of the elbow joint, says: 


“It is almost impossible to replace the bones after three or four weeks; 
indeed, I have been foiled at the end of two weeks.”—Elements of Sur- 
gery, p. OUD. 
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such cases, and having seen a statement of Dr. J. R. Barton’s 
mode of treating them, I determined to try it. Having the 
arm properly extended, J applied a roller upon the hand and 
fore-arm, securing a compress some third of an inch thick, and 
two and a half square, on the carpus and back of the hand, 
and a similar one on the palmar side of the radius, just above 
its carpal extremity, in such a way that the superior extrem- 
ity of one corresponded with the inferior edge of the other. 
Over these I applied two thin but firm wooden splints, long 
enough to extend from the elbow to the points of the fingers, 
After a week the dressings were removed and reapplied daily 
pressing the fractured portion of the radius firmly so as to pre- 
vent displacement, whilst the fingers and wrist were fixed and 
straightened; and after ten or twelve days adding pronation 
and supination to these motions. At the end of treatment the 
wrist was found perfectly symmetrical. I hold myself under 
much obligation to Dr. Barton for instruction on this point. 


Arr. I].— Miscellaneous Cases. By Samvurt Hoee, M.D., late 
of Tennessee. 


[The following cases are taken from the Diary of Dr. Hogg, where they were 
recorded at various and distant periods, and probably without the most remote 
view to publication. They have nothing novel or particularly striking to recom 
mend them, but they will be read with satisfaction by the physician engaged in 
practice. Y.] 

J. M., aged 35 years, was taken on the 19th of July, 1814, 
with what he supposed to be bilious colic, having been subject 
to that complaint in former years. He had taken a cathartic 
when I visited him on the 22d, and was complaining of con- 


siderable nausea and burning heat in the stomach, fever, and 
frequent griping; his eyes and skin were yellow, his stools 
grey, and his urine high colored. 1 gave an emetic, which op- 
erated several times, but without any appearance of bile, and 
then moved his bowels, dislodging matter slightly bilious in its 
character. In the morning of the day on which I visited him, 
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he had had a chill. He was ordered to take 5 grs. cal. every 
three hours until his bowels were acted upon, and on the re- 
turn of fever next day to lose 8 ounces of blood. 

23d. Calomel had not acted. Directed cal. & jal. aa. 15 grs, 
to be taken immediately, and to be repeated in six hours, if his 
bowels were not freely moved. 

24th. Had a chill in the morning; powders had operated 
three times, bringing off dark green passages; fever high, and 
sense of burning in stomach persistent. Bled him to the ex- 
tent of 10 ounces; the serum of the blood was in excess, and 
appeared largely mixed with bile, the crassamentum coagula- 
ting slowly. Ordered cal. in 8 gr. doses to be taken every six 
hours. 

25th. The cal. had not operated. Chill repeated; burning 
heat in the epigastrium continues. He lost blood again, and 
took sulph. sod., which acted on his bowels, inducing dark, 
fetid evacuations. Ordered blister to the region of the liver. 

26th. His chill had returned; pulse still active; blister very 
much inflamed; general yellowness increased. He lost half a 
pint of blood, which appeared to consist chiefiy of bile and 
serum. Bowels have not been moved by the last calomel; 
nausea distressing. Left him 5 pills of cal. of 6 grs. each, to 
be taken once in six hours. 

27th. Had taken four pills, which had produced some small 
passages of dark green matter. Directed him to take the re- 
maining two. 

28th. Saw him a few minutes after he had expired. An 
hour or two before he died, he vomited a considerable quantity 
of a dark colored matter mixed with blood. 

Case of Milk-sickness.—On Tuesday night, 14th Dec. 1830, 
I was called to see Thomas Hunt, 30 years of age, who informed 
me that he lived on Goose Creek, in Sumner County, and that 
some of his family had recently been aflected with what was 
called milk-sickness, in consequence, it was supposed, of their 
having used the milk of cows laboring under the trembles. 
He left home for Nashville on Thursday, the 9th, and was 
seized, after much fatigue, with symptoms of the same dis- 
ease. The symptoms were, pain in the head, chilliness, nau- 
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sea, irritability of stomach and vomiting. When I saw him 
five days after he was attacked, his bowels had not been evae. 
uated: sense of burning in the stomach and bowels insupport- 
able; vomiting on taking any thing into the stomach, the mat, 

r ejected being of a greenish color, and of a peculiar odor, 
saa he said was an invariable attendant of milk-sickness, 
His tongue moist, clean, smooth and of natural color; general 
surface dry, cool, and rather livid, features shrunk, and indi- 
‘ating extreme distress; pulse 110 in the minute, and laboring. 

Treatment. Venesection was attempted, but the sinking of 
his system compelled me soon to close the orifice. Ol. ricina, 

ith 40 gt. tinct. opi. was administered, but not long retained. 
P omentations of the abdomen and extremities were adopted, 
and pills of cal., rhu. & al. were directed in doses to move his 
bowels. Next morning he had taken four pills, but without 
the desired effect. Symptoms more alarming; patient becom- 
ing comatose, but when roused gives correct answers; great 
thirst; says his bowels are burning up; passes no urine. Ene. 
mata being used, he passed some very hard, dark fecal matter 

nd bloody sanies. Cal. 30 grs. & tinct. opi. 40 grs. were ad- 
ninistered and retained. Ghanptens were applied to the 
stomach and extremities. At 12 o’clock, M., 10 drops croton 
oil were given, and at 2 P. M. the dose was repeated without 
effect. Difficulty of swallowing is becoming great, pulse sink- 
ing, great chilliness. 4 o’clock. Patient is evidently sinking. 
Takes strong tea of rad. serpent. with paregoric as long asable 
toswallow. Expired about 12 at night. 

Cases in Midwifery. Mrs. M., a lady of delicate habit, 
was taken with the usual signs of approaching labor ona 
Thursday morning; the midwife waited on her till Friday 
evening, and labor then not advancing, I was called in. | 
found her with considerably increased arterial action, the 
os tince but little dilated, and the child apparently large. 
She lost at once a pint of blood, and took 40 drops of lauda- 
num. Her pains came on regularly, which had not previously 
been the case, but the os tincz continued rigid, and the child 
advanced very slowly. In about five hours she was again 
bled to the extent of three gills, and the opiate was repeated. 
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The os tincee in about three hours now began to dilate, and 
the membranes being found on examination to be protruded, 
were immediately ruptured and the waters passed off. I now 
found the head, which was very large, just entering the pas- 
sage, and rather confined between the sacrum and pubis. 
Her pains began to decline, and as she was much exhausted 
by the labor and the officiousness of the midwife, I concluded 
to allow her an opportunity of taking some rest, and accord- 
ingly ordered her to be put to bed and not disturbed till ne- 
cessity should compel her to rise. She slept an hour, and on 
waking the pains returned with great force, and in about an 
hour she was safely delivered of a very large boy. She had 
borne three children previously, with two of whom she was 
obliged to have assistance. The blood drawn showed on 
cooling considerable buffiness. 

A negress of stout frame and good health was seized with 
labor pains on a Monday morning, having given birth to one 
child before. Her pains were irregular and not very strong, 
but in the evening, the midwife being anxious to deliver, rup- 
tured the membranes with her finger, whereupon the pains 
ceased, and I was called in. I found her resting quietly, though 
much fatigued, and complaining of soreness, the result of ex- 
cessive handling; the os uteri was rigidly contracted, and the 
head barely in reach of the finger. Her pulse being active, 
I took a pint of blood, gave her an opiate, and directed that 
she should be allowed to rest. She slept about three hours, 
and on awaking she had some pain, but as they were ineffi- 
cient, | again abstracted blood from her arm. I left her at 10 
o'clock at night, and charged the attendants not to interrupt 
her if she were inclined tosleep. In the morning I was sum- 
moned in haste by the midwife, who insisted on my opening 
the head of the feetus, as she concluded it to be dead, and 
thought the woman could not be delivered without it. On 
examination I found that the head had advanced a little, but 
the os uteri wag still rigid, and the strength of the patient be- 
ing unimpaired, I drew blood a third time. In half an hour 
she had a call to the close stool, where she was seized with a 
severe pain, and on examining her soon afterwards, the head 
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was found nearly cleared, and the next pain expelled the child 
alive. I then waited a few minutes, when the placenta, after 
a slight pain, was safely expelled, and the woman afterwards 
did well. 

Mrs. J. S. A., a woman of robust constitution and mother 
of six children, was taken on a Friday with the usual signs of 
approaching labor. When the midwife was sent for about 4 
o’clock in the morning, the labor was well advanced, and abont 
11 o’clock, A. M., she was delivered of a boy. Immediately af- 
ter the birth of the child the midwife proceeded to clear her, 
although she appeared still to be unusually large; but the pla- 
centa being firmly fixed the cord was ruptured in the effortto 
force it away. In the course of the next hour the midwife 
made frequent attempts to get it away, but failing, she became 
alarmed and sent forme. When I arrived I found the woman 
quite easy, but much alarmed with the idea of a false concep. 
tion, which I soon dissipated by an examination which dis- 
closed the presence of another child. As it was high in the 
pelvis I abstracted a little blood, and giving a few drops of lau. 
danum, exhorted her to patience. In an hour, having a call 
to the urinal, she distinctly perceived the motion of the child. 
Finding that she was in no danger, the old woman having 
fortunately failed to dislodge any portion of the placenta, I 
suffered her to rest until sunset, some six hours after the birth 
of the first child, when, her pulse being active and the friends 
pressing that something should be done to expedite delivery, 
I took a little more blood. Next morning about 10 o'clock 
her pains began to return, but were weak. I gave her 40 
drops of Jaudanum, with a tea-spoonful of tinct. camphor, 
which had the effect of increasing the pains, and at I o’clock 
the head was found far advanced. The child, a second boy, 
was born in half an hour afterwards, but was saved with difli- 
culty in consequence of the cord having been wound twice 
around its neck so as nearly to stop the circulation. Ina few 
minutes a single placenta was expelled without hemorrhage, 
notwithstanding that the cord had been ruptured and the um- 
bilical vessels open for twenty-seven hours. The woman did 


well. 
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REVIEWS. 


Arr. I1].—Researches in Embryology, in Three Series. By 
Martin Barry, M. D., F. R. S. E., Fellow of the Roval 
College of Physicians in Edinburgh. 


These researches, though three in series, are one in charac- 
lr and design, constitute but a single Memoir, and are the 
product, almost entirely, of the scalpel and the microscope. 
The immediate subject of them, though not altogether new, is 
rare and curious. No American writer has ever seriously 
handled it—at least not extensively; nor, as far as we are in- 
formed, has any British one, except Dr. Barry, and the late 
Mr. Cruikshank. 

To the physicians of continental Europe alone, especially to 
those of Germany and Prussia, and more recently to a few 
French physiologists, does the theme appear to be in any 
measure familiar. And even they, until the present century 
was somewhat advanced, had, in no small degree, neglected 
it, for considerably more than a hundred years—ever indeed 
since the time of De Graaf. But the study of it is not only 
revived; it is becoming active and even fashionable. Nor 
will the physiologists of England be indifferent to the exam- 
ple. For, throughout the civilized world, fashion controls sci- 
ence almost as much as dress. And, as an embryologist. 
Martin Barry, though comparatively but a young man, is ail- 
ready conspicuous. 

Having qualified himself for the task, through reading and 
travel, by the acquisition of a thorough and correct acquaint- 
ance with all that had been previously written and known 
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respecting embryology, that ardent and enterprising student of 
nature entered on the further investigation of it, by analyses 
and observations of his own, with a degree of industry and 
zeal, energy and perseverance, that have rarely been equalled, 
and never perhaps surpassed, And the memoir he has pro 
duced sufficiently corresponds with the time expended and the 
skill and dexterity bestowed on it. For its length, it is one of 
the most elaborate essays in the English tongue—or indeed in 
any tongue with which we are familiar. And if it cannot be 
called a learned production, the reason is plain, and much 
more creditable to the author, than any amount of borrowed 
knowledge could make it, though dignified by the authorita. 
tive title of erudition. It occupies some ground previously 
unexplored, and therefore new, undescribed, and unrecorded, 
Yet it shows that, as relates to the subject of it, Dr. Barry's 
literary researches have been as extensive as they could be. 
For, as already intimated, that indefatigable inquirer has left, 
as we believe, no work unexamined, in any language, that 
could be made available in preparing him for his enterprise, 
or that could aid him in the prosecution of it. He has, there 
fore exhibited, in his investigations of this curious branch of 
science, all the learning attained or attainable, either by him- 
self or any other person; because he has exhibited all that is 
extant. 

But however interesting and valuable these ‘‘Researches” 
may be to the reader who attentively studies and thoroughly 
masters them, they constitute but an indifferent subject fora 
review. The reason is plain. They are already so densea 
mass of facts, that it is scarcely possible to render them more 
dense. They cannot, we mean, by being thrown into the form 
of a summary, be reduced to so narrow a compass, as to be 
presented in substance to the reader at a single view. And 
were we to attempt to give him a competent acquaintance 
with the memoir, and thus do justice to its author by extracts 
from it, our review would be lengthened far beyond the usual 
extent of the articles admitted into this journal. The subject, 
moreover, is so intricate, and, to be fairly mastered and under- 
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stood, requires such closeness and fixity of attention, that, cu- 
rious and valuable in physiology as it is, we doubt whether it 
would be prized by a majority of our readers in proportion to 
its merit. 

All we shall attempt therefore at present will be, to submit 
to the reader a succinct representation of the object aimed at, 
by Dr. Barry, and of the course pursued by him, in his at- 
tempt to accomplish it. This being done, we shall offer a 
few remarks on a point or two of doctrine embraced in his 
memoir, but not, in our opinion, correctly expounded. In this 
discussion we may probably offer some thoughts of our own 
on a topic connected with the subject of his researches, but 
not introduced into them. We allude to the process of men- 
struation. 

The scheme of our author in his “Researches” is of a nature 
not easily defined, or characterised by words. Though strictly 
dementary, it is neither actually original, nor marked by any 
real profoundness of thought. Yet, pointing as it does to the 
very incipiency of things, it includes in it a spirit of enterprise 
so bold and aspiring, as to be hardly unworthy of the epithet 
sublime. This is the more especially true, from the consid- 
eration that its aim is to throw light on a subject which was 
once deemed inscrutable. And the difficulty of the project 
may be almost said to have justified, at the time, an entire 
disbelief in its practicability. But time and means, judgment, 
resolution and patient labor are all but omnipotent, in the af- 
fairs of man. There are few earthly ends that they will not 
attain, if, under such regulation and direction, perseverance 
be pushed to the requisite extent. Of this truth Martin Barry 
stands forth himself an eminent example. 

The Doctor was not merely content to begin his labors, 
where preceding inquirers into embryology had closed theirs. 
That step, so decidedly unambitious, would have deprived him 
entirely of all bold and lofty pretension to originality, which he 
was unwilling to resign, and would have rendered him, by his 
own acknowledgment, a subordinate writer. He therefore as 
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cended, or at least endeavored to ascend, as his point of de. 


parture, to the very fountain-head of organic existence, 

Commencing with the real seminal or primitive animal 
matter, even before it had become organized, he has traced, 
with uncommon minuteness and care, and also with great ap. 
parent accuracy, its progress through all its subsequent chan- 
ges of size and figure, and in all its multiplied and diversified 
elements, until the complete formation of the ovum, its en- 
trance into and progress through the fallopian tubes, and its 
lodgment in the uterus. And there is good reason to believe, 
that, in his close and keen examination of these mutations and 
movements, he has not only made several interesting discove- 
ries of his own, but also corrected certain errors contained in 
the writings of preceding inquirers, and thus doubly contrib 
uted to the advancement of embryology. 

His observations, it is to be understood, were made almost 
exclusively on the mammiferous class of animals. And he 
believes (we doubt not correctly) that he has settled the ques- 
tion (if indeed it were not previously settled) as respects the 
place both of the formation and the impregnation, of the 
ovum, in that class. The ovary he considers the site of both 
processes. And that those processes occur in the same place 
in all viviparous, and perhaps in all oviparous animals also, is 
hardly to be questioned. 

In alleging that Dr. Barry has ‘‘setiled’’ the question re- 
specting the site of the formation and impregnation of the 
ovum, we do not claim for him anything new. We attribute 
to him only the full and satisfactory confirmation of the opin 
ion of another. By those who have paid attention to the sub 
ject it is known, that upwards of a century and a half ago, 
De Graaf pronounced the ovary to be the seat of both these 
processes. The opinion, however, was subsequently opposed 
by Haller and his followers, who contended that the fallopian 
tubes were the places where the ovum was formed out of mat 
ter derived from the ovaries, and deposited in the tubes ina 
shapeless and, immature condition; and that impregnation was 
effected in the same organs. In this opinion we say Dr. Barry 
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got only concurs with De Graaf, but has established its 
truth. 

For the benefit of those who may wish to repeat his exper- 
iments, it is necessary to mention, that our author conducted 
his researches chiefly by the dissection and inspection of fe- 
male rabbits, during the period of their rut or sexual desire, 
especially just before and after the act of copulation. And he 
was so fortunate as to collect evidence still farther confirma- 
tory of the fact, well known before, that the rutting or ama- 
tive season of the mammaliz, is uniformly accompanied by 
a augmented vascularity of the ovaries, and other parts of the 
gnerative system, as well as by a preternatural accumulation 
ff arterial blood in them. This phenomenon in the females 
of the inferior animals, as will hereafter be made more fully 
appear, is analogous to menstruation in woman, and is no 
doubt designed to subserve the same purpose—the preparation 
of the generative organs for the process of impregnation, and, 
inwoman, for the continuance of them in that condition. 

As a farther element of the history of the memoir we are 
aamining, it may be mentioned that it first appeared as a 
communication to the Royal Society of London, and was 
printed originally, and we believe exclusively, in the Transac- 
tions of that distinguished body. The plates contained in it 
ire very numerous, of great diversity, and highly finished. 
They are also of great value, as without the demonstrations 
hey afford, the text of the work would be unintelligible. 
Such, as we are told, was the estimation set on the memoir, 
ty those appointed to judge of its merit, that it opened to its 
uthor the door of the Royal Society, of which he is now a 
member, So much for all the general remarks we deem it 
lequisite to make on the memoir. 

We have alluded to a point of doctrine maintained by our 
mthor, in the soundness of which we do not concur with him, 
ad which we have promised to make the theme of a brief 
discussion. It is contained in the following extract from the 
memoir. 

‘As to the particular Jocality in which the ovum becomes 
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susceptible of development [is impregnated] physiologists 
are not agreed. Some maintain that it acquires this suscep 
tibility before it leaves the ovary; others that the change js 
not effected until after its expulsion from that organ. 

“It is not my intention te discuss the question whether con- 
tact of the seminal fluid with the ovum is or is not essential to 
impregnation. Yet perhaps it may be proper to refer to the 
possibility of that contact, while the ovum is still in the ovary, 
that having been denied.” 

To demonstrate this possibility, and we may say, to show 
his belief in the actwal occurrence of the contact which he 
pronounces possible (for such belief he virtually avows) our 
author continues. 

“In seventeen out of nineteen instances of the rabbit, though 
the parts were generally examined while warm [immediately 
after the death of the animal—and also soon after coition] | 
was unable to discover spermatozoa in the fluid collected from 
the surface of the ovary. In the other ¢wo instances, however, 
spermatozoa, or at least animalcules exactly like those I had 
been accustomed to meet in the uterus and vagina, were really 
found in the ovary.”’ 

That the ovum is impregnated as well as formed in the 
ovary, is a point of doctrine, in the truth of which we have 
long believed, and have often defended it, for the most part 
orally, but also through the press. The striking changes which 
take place soon after coition, in one or more of the ovarian 
vesicles, previously to any discharge from them, furnish abun 
dant evidence of the fact. But that the semen masculinum, 
whose influence is essential to impregnation, makes its way 
to the ovary, and, in its formal and entire character, comes 
into immediate contact with the ovum, or containing vesicle, 
we deem not only doubtful, but altogether incredible.’ And 
though we do not pronounce the event impossible, we regard 
its improbability as of the highest order—of the same order 
indeed with that of the spontaneous ascent through the air of 
amass of iron, or the descent of a volume of hydrogen gas 
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without any compulsive force, the atmosphere being tranquil, 
and in a natural condition. 

The cause of our disbelief, moreover, seems to us reasona- 
ble and plain. Weconsider every positive and well-establish- 
ed fact of the case as testifying strongly against the hypothesis. 
Nor, of course, if this be true, is there, or can there be a law 
of animal action in favor of it. 

Some of the facts alluded to shall be presently cited. Pre 
siously however to this, we shall specify the principal modes, 
by which the semen masculinum is supposed to be brought 
into contact with the ovarium, and state our objections to 
them. 

Some physiologists (perhaps a majority of those of the 
present day) contend that that fluid is introduced into the ute- 
ws, during coition, vi jaculationis penis masculini; and that 
thence, by some secret spring of movement (for none such has 
yet been discovered, nor scarcely even fancied ) it glides or 
hurries forward, enters and passes along the fallopian tubes, 
issues out of them again, and finally reaches the surface of the 
warlum. Nor is its journey yet terminated, It penetrates 
theovum, and comes into immediate contact with what our 
author terms the ‘‘germinal vesicle;’’ and there the work of im- 
pregnation is completed. 

Such is the darksome journey—half by compulsion—half 
spontaneous-—supposed to be performed by the semen mascu- 
linum, in quest of the place of action which awaits it. And 
that it is an arduous one, the most sanguine of its advocates 
must acknowledge. ‘Tous the series of obstacles opposed to 
it, even when the generative organs are in a sound and perfect 
condition, appears to be insuperable. And under the influ 
tice of certain derangements of them, which not unfrequent 
lyoceur, without preventing the process of impregnation, the 
impediments to the passage of the fluid toward the ovarium are 
so much augmented, that, in her efforts either to remove or 
surmount them, even fancy herself, from a lack of expedients, 
must falter and fail. Of the difficulties which thus present 
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themselves, when the generative organs are in a healthy con. 
dition, the following are a few. 

The axes of the vagina and the uterus do not so corres. 
pond in direction, as to meet and constitute a straight 
line. At their junction with each other they form an angle, 
which, though far from being acute, effectually prevents the 
semen masculinum from being projected into the 0s fince, 
and through the neck and strait, into the cavity of the uterus, 
The semen, when ejected in coition, may strike the uterine 
cervical extremity; but that it cannot enter into and sfiass 
through it, every fact bearing on the subject conohusively 
shows. 

In the virgin state of the female generative organs, the mge 
formed by the lining of the vagina constitute another obstacle 
to the projection of the semen. Nor is this all. The viscos. 
ity and weight of that fluid, united to the adhesiveness of the 
mucus spread over the lining of the whole canal forms a fur 
ther very serious obstacle to its projectility through a crooked 
and very narrow opening, orrather through no actual opening 
at all (for the sides of the canal are in contact) into the cavity 
of the uterus. In truth it appears to us, that a more impraeti- 
cable and hopeless project can hardly be imagined than that 
of introducing the seminal fluid, during coition, vi jacula 
tionis, into the uterus. 

But admit the difficulties of the introduction to be vanquish 
ed, very little is yet done toward the completion of the enter 
prise. Atleast the most arduous portion of it remains to be 
performed. The fluid has lost the whole impetus or force of 
movement received during coition from the male organ. Nor 
does there exist, in the surrounding parts, a single organ or 
portion of machinery, to communicate to it a fresh impetus. 
It must first, by some instinct and locomotive power of its own, 
grope its way to the fundus uteri, there search out the scarcely 
more than microscopic orifices of the fallopian tubes, enter 
them, and then crawl along those lightless canals, until it shall 
finally arrive at the ovarium, there to aid in the perpetuation 
of our race. We say our; for our observations relate to hu 
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man impregnation. Yet are they applicable to that function 
ona much broader scale—probably to universality itself. 

But, according to the tenets of the hypothesis ‘we are exam- 
ining, the travels of the semen masculinum are not at an end, 
even when it has perched on the ovarian vesicle which con, 
tains the ovum. It must pierce through the parietal mem. 
brane of the vesicle, as well as through the proper membrane 
of the ovum, before it can operate effectively on the “‘germi. 
nal vesicle’ of that body. And, if we mistake not the hypo- 
thesis, on that it must operate, else impregnation does not fol- 
low. The contact must be complete. 

That the discussion may be conducted, on our part, with 
the utmost fairness and liberality, we again admit what we 
consider inadmissible, because we conscientiously believe it 
can never occur. We concede that the seminal fluid has not 
only reached the fundus uteri, but that it has made its way 
into'the minute orifices ef the fallopian tabes. But how is it 
dw to continue its journey, and finally reach its place of des- 
tination? The tubes can by no possibility conduct it there. 
They are in the condition of a broken-down bridge; which 
positively refuses to the traveller a passage. To drop figura- 
tive language, and express ourselves in that of our profes- 
sion, the fallopian tubes arein a flaccid condition. Butwhen 
in that state, they do not, by a considerable distance, extend 
to the ovaries, and cannot therefore convey to them and de. 
posit on them aught they may contain. To perlerm:that of- 
fice they must be in a state of vital erection, prépared fot ef- 
ficient functional action. For surely our opponents-will not 
contend that the seminal fluid, by being merely admitted into 
the fallopian tubes, passes through them without their aid, and 
equally without their aid, makes its way to the ovary. Yetno- 
tions no.less preposterous have had their advocates. Nor are 
we by any means confident that fancies as visionary, respect- 
ing impregnation, are not now entertained’andwdefended by 
individuals who rank with the gravest and wisest of our phi- 
losophers. 

Does any one ask us how we e know that the fallopian tubes 
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are flaccid during sexual intercourse? To this our reply is 
prompt and positive. We know it because it has been ascep. 
tained by observation, And Dr. Haighton, one of the-first phy- 
sicians of his day, was the experimenter and observer, . He 
killed a female rabbit, when in full rut, immediately after 
coilion, and the fallopian tubes were completely flaccid, Nor 
did they exhibit the least sign of having been recently rigid, 
or injected with blood. He then proceeded to kill other female 
rabbits, also in rut, at every hour after coition, until the ninth 
hour, when incontestable signs of impregnation already present. 
ed themselves; and the fallopian tubes were but just beginning 
to prepare themselves to pass into a state of rigidity. . They 
were beginning, we mean, to be preternaturally injected with 
arterial blood. And wherefore were they so? The cause may 
be easily rendered, . Their action was to be soon required to 
receive, convey to the uterus, and there deposit, the contents 
ef some ripe ovarian vesicles, which were preparing to burst, 
and commit to the fimbriated extremities of the tubes the mat. 
ter within them. These experiments were several times re 
peated with the same results. Nor have either these, or the 
many other experiments of. Dr. Haighton respecting impreg- 
nation, though cavilled at and inveighed against, ever been 
subverted or in the slightest degree invalidated by the exper 
ments of any other writer on the subject. Indeed they cam 
not be subverted, for the best of reasons. They have been 
conceived with judgment—and accurately performed; and 
their foundation is truth. 

To speak of this matter plainly and irrespectively, and ap 
ply to things the terms that truly expound and graphically 
characterize them. The cirenmstances of the case compel us 
to regard as essentially preposterous that hypothesis which 
contends that the semen masculinum passes into positive con- 
fact with the ovarium. Once more we emphatically ask, and 
solicit to the question the serious and deliberate attention of 
physiologists—by what means is the passage effected? or, with 
the present organization and endowment of the parts concem- 
ed, by what means can it be effected? And we challenge a 
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alm and philosophical reply—a reply abounding in fact, rea- 
son and argument, and free from conjecture, assertion, and 
fancy. 

That by.the projectile power of the male organ, in the act 
of coition, the seminal fluid can be thrown into and through 
the uterus and fallopian tubes, and thus be brought into actual 
contact with the ovarium, we again declare to be physically 
impossible. Admit, we repeat, that it can be thrown into the 
uterus, vi jaculalionis; it can be thrown no further. As far 
as the original impetus is concerned, there it must stop. How 
then is it to be put in motion again, and conveyed to the ova- 
tum, its supposed place of destination? The uterus most as- 
suredly has no apparent fitness, in either structure or habit 
(as far as we are apprized of its habits), to conduct it.thither, 
ina course of motion directly the reverse of that which its 
customary action produces. For it need hardly be remarked 
by us, that the usual, we believe the wniversal direction of 
the action of the uterus is from the fundus to the neck—not 
from the neck to the fundus. But did it convey the seminal 
fuid to the openings of the fallopian tubes, the latter must be 
the course of action taken on by it; because no other would 
produce the desired effect. Nor were the fluid actually intro- 
duced into the uterine end of those tubes, do they appear to be 
im the slightest degree qualified to convey it to the ovarium. 
Why? Because the action suited to such conveyance would, in 
its direction, be exactly the reverse of that which they are posi- 
tively known to perform. Matter has been often found in 
them, in its passage from their fimbriated extremities to the 
wlerus, but never journeying in-the opposite direction. Ne- 
ver has any substance been detected in them cerlainly pass- 
ing from their uterine to their ovarian ends. All allegations. 
fo that effect are but unsubstantial guess-work. 

It is definitively known, we say, that the fallopian tubes 
tarry matter from the ovarium to the uterus. Were it equally 
certain that, when in a healthy condition, those same tubes 
tarry matter, by their natural action, in the opposite direc- 
tion, the fact would constitute a phenomenon wnigue, as we 
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believe, in human physiology. We remember, at present, no 
other instance, in the system of man, where a tube, by its 
natural and healthy action, is alleged to convey matter, either 
solid or fluid, in opposite directions, at different times, The 
healthy functions of our systems are coincident and harmoni. 
ous. If, in any case, contrariety or clashing occur in the 
economy of our bodies, it is the result of a condition of things 
neither sound nor natural. The mere fact that the cystic bile 
twice traverses the cystic duct—first toward the gall-bladder, 
and then toward the duodenum, can with no force or justice 
be cited in contradiction of the general truth in physiology 
here contended for. 

Will any one allege that the spermatic animalcules—the 
homunculi of former writers, and the spermatozoa of those of 
the present day—will any one fancy or even dream that those 
microscopic specks of matter, containing within themselves 
the impregnating and quickening leaven of vitality and being, 
and possessed of muscular or some other sort of locomotive 
powers, crawl, and grope their way, from the vagina, or the 
neck of the uterus, through the worse than Cretan labyrinth 
of the generative apparatus, until, without either chart, com 
pass, or clew, they arrive at the ovarium, enter into the ova, 
complete the work,of impregnation, and, becoming themselves 
embryos first, and infants next, are ultimately developed and 
matured into adults? Will any one peril his reputation forin- 
tellect, by avowing himself the advocate of a notion like this? 
We think not. Yet would the fancy, wild and visionary as it 
is, be just as consistent with reason and common sense, as 
any of the elements of what may be called significantly enough, 
the contact nypotuErsis—of that hypothesis we mean whieh, 
in its scheme of expounding things, attributes to contact an 
influence and a consequence far beyond what it possesses— 
which, in particular, doggedly maintains, that of bodies in 
contact the mutual action is not only much more certain, but 
also much more explicable, than of those that are not incon 
tact—and which, in fact, virtually contends, that their mere 
being in contact is of itself a satisfactory reason why bodies 
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do act on each other, and their simply being apart, a sufficient 
season why they do not. But of this’ contact-hypothesis due 
notice will be taken hereafter; while, in the mean time, we 
shill proceed in the discussion of our more immediate sub- 
ject. 


The foregoing are some of the difficulties to | 


to be encountered 
by those. who would conduct the semen masculinum to the 
gvarium, the genital organs of each sex being in a natural and 
healthy condition—such a condition, we mean, as offers no im- 
pediment to their most efficient action. And the difficulties ot 
thecase are greatly augmented, in magnitude at least, if not 
aso in number, by various derangements which occur at times 
inthe organs, while the power of propagation remains, cer- 
lainly undestroyed, if not unimpeded, Of such derangement 

the following may be noticed. 


| . “f . ] {} > ‘ 4} +a 
The projection ol the seminal fluid into the uterus is aug 


mented in diffi uLLY DY the truncation or short nn Ol Lie 
penis, by the loss-of a large portion of its entire body, as 1 
as by strictures of the urethra, which scarcely allow even 


urine to pass. And such projection is rendered impossible DY 


A 
Sc 


amomalous openings of the urethra, not at the point of the glans 
but on the underside of the pe nis, behind the glar S Yei 
while laboring under these embarrassments, men have often 
lad children born to them. Instances of the kind hav len 
mderour own notice, while, as related to the fidelit 
mothers, no shade « spl ion was entertained. 

But the most hopeless obstacle to the passage of the sem 


the ovarium remains to be mentioned, It 


masculinum t 
the entire occlusion of the vagina, the os tince, or the neck oi 
ihe uterus. This impediment, absolute while it continnes, 
elected in several ways; by imperforated hymeneal.mem- 
branes, which have unquestionably existed; by morbid adhe 
sions, the product of inflammation, which: have also existed 
md by tumors arising from various causes. 

That under the obstruction to, the; passage of the seminal 
fuid into the uterus, offered by these anomalies, impregnation 


has been effected, we are forbidden to doubt. Testimony to that 
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effect is transmitted tous, on authority as high and valid, as 
any which the annals of our profession afford. Among the in. 
dividuals who have recorded themselves as witnesses of such 
occurrences may be mentioned Harvey, Morgagni, Hilda. 
nus, Ruysch, Simpson, and Haller—men whose veracity has 
never been impeached; whose competency to investigate and 
judge has never been questioned; and whose contributions to 
medicine have immortalized their names. Nor is this all. 
Several strongly attested cases, of a more recent date, are pub- 
licly recorded, and have been reported to ourselves in private 
letters from individuals both of intellectual distinction and 
high moral standing; and we have in person witnessed a case, 
on which we could pvt no other construction. But to close 
our descant on these difficulties, all of which are formidable, 
and some of them insuperable, and pass to another subject. 





Perhaps there is no exercise of the mind in which a greater 
display of false philosophy, or as it might well be denomina. 
ted philosophical folly is made, than in that of stubbom ad. 
hesion to what we have called the conracr uyporuesis, And 
more or less abundantly that hypothesis throws its influence 
into every profession, and every department of human te 
search. 

The medical adherents to it, who constitute a large majo 
rity of the Faculty of christendom, can neither comprehend, 
nor apparently believe in the action of medicinal substances, 
except they be in some way, in their mode of employment, 
connected with contact. Hence, if such substances prove in 
any degree effective, they are believed to be dissolved or mixed 
in the blood, which conveys them directly to the deranged 
portions of the body, and thus enables them, through imme 
diate contact, to act on and cure or relieve their disease. 

For this high efficacy and influence of contact these gentle 
men contend, without having, in many cases, the slightest 
evidence that such contact exists (for the medicinal substan 
ces which they believe to be mingled with the blood cannot 
be detected there), and without forming a definitive, or, even 
tolerably exact idea of the import ofthe term. 
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Strictly speaking we are hardly if at all authorized, as phi- 
losophers, to say that any bodies, of which we have definite 
knowledge are in mutual and positive contact. We can pro- 
pounce them only near to each other. Why? Because bodies 
of any appreciable size can, by certain powers and processes, 
be brought still nearer to each other, than they are in what is 
called a natural state. And the same is true of even the mi- 
pute constitutional particles of matter existing in masses. 
They can be still more closely approximated to one another. 
In other words, each mass can itself be more consolidated, 
which implies an increased proximity of its particles. As re- 
lates to bodies not brittle, more especially if they be possessed 
of life, this is certainly the case. Their constituent molecules 
ean be brought nearer to each other than they are in their 
usual condition. Of all masses of fluid matter, quicksilver it- 
self not excepted, the same may be aflirmed. By compression 
and otherwise the nearness of their elementary atoms to one 
another may be increased. A few further remarks on the 
term contact may aid us therefore in rendering our views, in 
the present instance, the better understood. 

la preciseness of expression, contact is undefinable; because 
ithas no definite and positive meaning. It is an abstract or 
general term bearing relation to space, and indicating degrees 
of proximity that may be pronounced almost innumerable, 
and therefore exceedingly different from each other under dif- 
ferent circumstances, and in diflerent cases. It might be 
ealled, with sufficient significancy, the prorgvs of the English 
language. Were we to attempt to affix to it any settled defi- 
nition, after having pronounced it “undefinable”, we would 
say that it signifies (if indeed it can be made to signify any 
thing) the shortest space that does or can exist between two 
bodies—or the shortest space we can measure in fancy. 
Like the notion of the infinite divisibility of matter, it is an 
abstract truth, but a practical fallacy. On this abstruse 
and interesting point we shall only add, at present, that 
netwithstanding all that is said about contact and its ef- 
lects, it is almost certain, that between solid and ponderable 
bodies, it Aas no existence. Such bodies appear to be kept 
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apart by a subtle, elastic and imponderable aura; which ex. 
tends to all places, and penetrates all things, bat of which 
nothing is known éxcept from its eflects. Might we coin a 
word suitable, as we think, to the present occasion, we would 
say, that, as relates to both massses and molecules of ponder. 
able matter, this imponde rable aura seems to act the part of a 
universal betweenity—a substance which lies between ,them, 
and so far separates them from each other, as to allow them 
room for some sort of action—lor we cannot doubt that, more 
or less, every atom of matter acts a part in the scheme of crea. 
tion. In asystem marked by positive and consummate wis. 
dom and perfection (and such is and must be the handiwork of 
an ALL-Perrect BetNe), there can be no idleness. For idle 
ness is essentially tmperfection. 

If all this be true then (and the refutation of it is fearlessly 
challenged), how fallacious are the views, and how futile the 
labors of our contact-philosophers, who conceive themselves in 
possession of a talisman, competent to the solution of some of 
the most obstinate difficulties in physical science! And that 
talisman is contac‘. And that contact is nothing more thanan 
imaginary or supposititious relation. Yet co those mistaken 
inquirers seem really to believe, that if they can bring two bod 
ies together, and place them in what they call contact, they 
fully understand and can clearly expound the reason and mode 
of their operating on each other; and that if the bodies be not 
thus brought together, they cannot operate on each other atall 

Such we say appears to be the groundless notion of those 
votaries of contact, while it would be easy to show, had we 
leisure to dwell on the subject, that it is by the mutual infle 
ence of bodies not in contact, but remote from each other, that 
the economy of nature is chiefly carried on. In proof of this 
we might refer to the organization and movements of the 
heavenly bodies, which are maintained and regulated exclu- 
sively by remote agency. The agents in this magnificent and 
sublime department of creation, are termed gravitation aod 
repulsion, or rather the principies of those high and important 
forms of action. And to the natural and effective operation 
of those principles, distance between the bodies acting oa 
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each other is essential. Were the several orbs which belong 
io the solar system, and those still more remote from us in 
space brought into contact or close proximity to each other, 
there is reason to believe that the economy of creation would 
be disastrously changed; and that little short of general ruin 
would ensue, and a new order of things succeed to the 
wreck. 

When we advert to terrestrial matters, and take a survey 
of them, phenomena similar in character, and governed by 
similar principles of action, every where present themselves 
fo us. In confirmation of this we may again refer to 
gravitation and repulsion, in all their multifarious effects and 
bearings, and also to the workings and manifestations of mag- 
netism, electricity and galvanism. In the production and play 
of the phenomena proceeding from these agents, bodies remote 
from each other are in all instances and necessarily concerned; 
and in none of them is contact either indispensable or useful. 
On the contrary, it would derange and confound the whole 
scheme of action, now so beautiful, harmonious, and perfect. 
And there is reason to believe, that the same all-pervading, 
subtle, and ever-active aura, to which reference has been al- 
ready made, is essentially influential in the control of the pa- 
geant. 

But we have not yet closed our remarks on the influence 
and operation of distant bodies on one another. Far from it. 
The most striking and appropriate to our present purpose are 
yet tocome. And they will bear relation to living matter, 
especially to the human system, in the performance of its 
functions in both health and disease. The following are a 
few of the facts by which our position is sustained. 

When wine or other cordial and exciting articles of food or 
drink are received into the stomach of persons exhausted by 
long fasting, fatigue, or otherwise, they throw their influence 
instantaneously throughout the entire systems of those who 
swallow them, and refresh and invigorate the most remote in 
common with the most proximate organs of their bodies. 
And this they do long before it is possible for them to reach 
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in snbstance, through the circulation of the blood, the portions 
of the system which they thus revive. Certain poisonous 
substances in like manner, if introduced into the stomach, or 
even applied to the lips, tongue, or eyes, act with equal sud- 
dennesss on the most distant parts of the body, and_ produce 
death. Nor is this all. Deleterious impressions made:on 
the skin by cold, burning, or in any other way, derange by 
sympathy the internal or remote parts of the body as cer. 
tainly, and almost as speedily and seriously, as if they were 
made on the sympathizing organs themselves. And irritation 
on the lower extremities is known to have produced gastric 
spasms, tetanus, méntal derangement, and death. Innumera- 
ble other instances moreover of a like description might easily 
be adduced. 

Actual contact then between bodies, whether it be posi- 
tively producible or not, is not necessary to their acting on 
each other. As far as we are informed on the subject, thisis 
true of the entire scheme of material creation. But it is pre- 
eminently so, as relates to the economy of man, and other 
forms of living matter, in which all action, whether natural 
or unnatural, healthy or morbid, is the product of stimulation 
—the product, we mean, of an influence wholly unknown to 
dead matter, and of which dead matter is unsusceptible—the 
product of an attribute peculiar to living matter, and which 
is as entire a stranger to chemistry, as chemistry is to mathe- 
matics or theology. And it is perfectly well known that for 
the production or change of action in a part, whatever-may 
be its character, remote stimulation is as eflicacious as prozi- 
mate. Our meaning will be understood to be, that an organ 
may be, and often is, as fully and effectually excited and 
thrown into action, by suitable impression on a distant organ, 
as it can be by impression on a contiguous one, or even on 
itself, 

On the authority of the foregoing facts, then (and many 
others we say of like import might be cited), we confidently 
repeat, that, to whatever extent appearances and even au- 
thorities may testify to the contrary, contact between bodies 
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ignot indispensable to their highest and most efficient degree 
geaction on each other. In many cases it is unfavorable to 
sch action, and in not a few entirely preventive of it. Ina 
gecial manner it furnishes no facility in detecting the causes 
faction; or in giving any correct philosophical exposition. of 
i» It enables us to assign no reason, why, on scientific 
grounds, the action may not have as certainly occurred with- 
out contact as with it. 

It has long been matter of surprise to us, especially as re- 
lates to living beings, that this truth, obvious and incontesti- 
ble as it 1S, should be so completely overlooked. For over- 
joked it is by almost every one—the cultivated and enlight- 
ened portion of the community forming no exception to the 
wersight, 2ny more than the uncultivated and ignorant. 

The unive rsal impression is, that, provided an agent, whether 
silutary or deleterious, be brought into contact with any or- 
gn or part of the body, all difficulty, as respects causation is 
removed, and the reason why such agent produces a given ef- 
lecton the part it touches completely understood. And mere 
otact is the talisman honestly though heedlessly believed to 
wive the difficulty, and render obvious to every one the entire 
cuuse of the action produced, and the result that follows. Yet 
the philosophical inquirer and the clear and able thinker a 
moment’s serious and strict examination cannot fail to render 
ieertain, that the simple contact of bodies does no more to- 
watd the disclosure of the cause why they act on each other, 
wr toward the exposition of the mode of their action, than 
wuld their remoteness from one another do, or than would 
ay other practicable posture, bearing, or condition of them 
i, For we repeat what we have heretofore stated in sub- 
sance, that as regards a fitness to disclose the cause of the 
action of one body on another, contact and remoteness are in a 
le degree nullities. It is the properties of bodies, not their 
Mitions or mere exterior relations that fit or unfit them to act 
® one another. So much for our general doctrine. Now 
for its application to the subject of our inquiry. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing truths, which, though we 
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may deem them incontrovertible, we do not dogmatically pro. 
claim them so, nor claim or even solicit for them aught save 
deliberate and impartial examination—the stricter the better 
—notwithstanding these considerations, most physiologists 
seem to think, that if they can succeed in showing that the 
semen masculinum, positively finds its ‘way to the ovarium 
and touches it, they have explained satisfactorily the process 
of impregnation. The mere coming together of the male and 
female products appears to be to them sufficient for the pur. 
pose. It would seem, in their estimation, to explain to them 
the mode of operation of the two substances on each other, 
and to reveai to them the causes of the events that succeed, So 
deep is the deception which these physiologists practise on 
themselves, as well as on the public, by the negligence, and 
superficiainess of their mode of research! Those gentlemen 
moreover under the influence of a quixotic spirit, seem pleased 
with the pastime of creating or imagining difficulties, and pla. 
cing them in their own way, that they may display their 
prowess and dexterity in attacking and vanquishing’ them. 
In the present case they have two difficulties—one of them 
artificial, being needlessly manufactured by themselves, and 
the other erected by the hand of nature. The first is the dif- 
fficulty of conducting the semen masculinum to the ovarium; 
and the second, the difficulty of knowing how to dispose ofit 
on its arrival, and to understand and expound the office it has 
to perform. Nor would the latter difficulty be at all dimin 
ished could they actually bring the seminal fluid to the om 
rium, and diffuse it over the surface of that organ, or even it- 
troduce it into its interior. They could as easily discover and 
explain its mode of operating and producing impregnation, 
when at a distance, as when thus in contact with the ova 
rium, or even when within it. Their hypothesis is in no way 
or degree benefitted therefore, by the more than herculean 
task of conveying the seminal fluid to the female organ, where 
they are ambitious to place it. 

We, on the contrary, content with encountering a singk 
natural difficulty, create unnecessarily no artificial ont 
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Hence we decline the needless, useless, and impracticable labor 
of conducting the semen masculinum to the ovarium. We 
have therefore to contend with only the simple natural diffi- 
culty of expounding the influence and operation, by sympathy, 
of the semen masculinum on the ovary and its contents. And 
that we make no effort to expound, convinced of the imprac- 
ticability of the task. We only admit the process as a fact, 
and illustrate and sustain, as . st we may, our views in rela- 
tion to it, by means of analogy. We repeat however that 
there is no more difficulty in accounting for the sympathetic 
influence of the semen masculinum on the ovarium, when de- 
posited at a distance from it, than there would be, were it ap- 
plied immediately to its surface—or even introduced into an 
ovum and brought into contact with the “germinal vesicle.” 
And to make good their enterprise, we say again, the contact- 
defenders must thus introduce it, else their labor is Jost, and 
their scheme defeated. Of the sympathetic theory of impreg- 
nation more will be said hereafter in detail. 

Another class of physiologists equally bent on bringing into 
contact, in the work of impregnation, something of the mas- 
culine, and something of the feminine gender, have recourse 
to their fancy, and, by the creativeness of that, produce what 
they denominate a seminal aura. This they derive from the 
semen masculinum deposited in the vagina, and conduct it 
through some route (no matter what) to the ovarium, where, 
by contact with the ovum, or rather by making its way into 
it, it eflects impregnation. But this aura exists only in the 
notions of visionaries. Indeed the whole hypothesis is but a 
mere creation of fancy, and shall therefore be dwelt on no 
longer, as a subject of discussion. 

But we are not yet done with this phantom-tale of contact. 
A third set of physiological schemers, resolved on sustaining 
their notion, and making it subservient to a favorite hy pothe- 
sis, convey in imagination the semen masculinum to the ova- 
rium by a third and more circuitous channel. They contend 
hat that fluid, being absorbed from the vagina, where it is de- 


posited, during coilion, enters into the blood vessels, mingles 
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with the blood, and, by that fluid, in the course of its circula. 
tion, is brought into immediate contact with every part of the 
body, and of course with the ovarium, where it effects impreg. 
nation. 

To every one who may seriously reflect on it, the fallacy, 
not to say absurdity of this hypothesis, cannot fail, we think, 
to be obvious and glaring. Were it true, the case would be 
alarming to virtuous women; because the effect might be the 
peopling of the world with swarms of il/egitimates. The en- 
tire mass of blood in the impregnated female would or at least 
might be imbued with the male seminal fluid, to such an ex. 
tent, as to render it contagiously operative on other women 
as well as on itsowner. In such a state of things, simply to 
introduce into the veins of an unimpregnated female a portion 
of the bleod of a pregnant one, would produce in the former 
a condition similar to that of the latter. In plain terms it 
would impregnate her also. Thus might animal reproduction 
be promoted, like small-pox, or the vaccine disease, by simple 
inoculation. At least, ludicrous as the fancy may be thought, 
we perceive no good reason why the event might not occur, 
could the whole mass of a woman’s blood be so saturated with 
semen masculinum, as to impregnate herself. But we must 
dwell no longer on so dreamy a conception. There exist 
many other hypotheses of impregnation, founded also on the 
notion of contact, all of which are untenable, and some of 
them, especially that of Buffon, wild even beyond the fictions 
of romance. In the citation and discussion of them therefore 
we must consume no more time. 

Having thus avowed our dissatisfaction with all the contact- 
hypotheses on impregnation, were we asked, in what theory 


we are ourselves believers? we would reply; in that which 


vests on the doctrine of sympathy. But we shall speak of it 
cautiously. Our meaning therefore is, that we give a prefer 
ence to that over all other doctrines, without positively aver- 
ring it to be true, beyond contradiction, doubt, or cavil. 


Of this theory the ablest and most laborious advocate and 
sustainer was Dr. Haighton. And to us his experiments on 
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the subject are as satisfactory and conclusive, as are those 
made by any inquirer, or on any physiological theme, that 
can be named. 

It is a matter of regret to us that a want of room forbids us 
to submit a detailed account of those experiments to the scru- 
tiny and judgment of our readers, and compels us to rest con- 
tent with iaying before them, in general terms, a brief expo- 
sition of the principles of the theory. And that this exposi 
tion may be the clearer and more definite in its elements, and 
the better understood, a few preliminary remarks will be of- 
fered 

That no mistake may exist as to the exact meaning of sym- 
pathy, as to be here interpreted, it is requisite for us to ob- 
serve, that it is a term employed to denote the fact, that an 
impression made on one part of the human body, when pos- 
sessed of life, produces excitement and action in another part, 
near or distant, as circumstances may direct. And the kind 
of action excited depends chiefly on two contingencies—the 
nature and character of the exciting body—and the organiza- 
tion and nervous endowment of the part that acts. Something 
also depends on the condition of the body as relates to healt 
In a particular manner the production of a specific eflect 
quires the influence of a specific cause. 

A well known fact in physiology, interesting in itsel!, and 
important to be borne in mind in the present discussion is, 
that sympathy in woman is much more vivid and poweriul 
than in man, and therefore capable of the production of a 
deeper result. And another fact equally well known is, that 
the genital system of woman controls more powerfully hei 
general system. ‘To these facts are to be added another of 
equal certainty—that each portion of the female genital sys- 
tem sympathizes strongly with every other portion of it; and 
that it is these cords of mutual sympathy which constitute it a 
system. These positions are to be regarded as so many fun- 
damental truths in physiology, and as such to be remembered 
in the seque] of this discussion. 
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Another important physiological truth to be also borne in 
mind, on the present occasion, is that the ovarium is essen. 
tially a glandular body, capable, like all other glands, of pro- 
ducing out of the blood something which the blood itself does 
not contain ina formal state. By means of this creato-con- 
structive power (might we compound a term expressive of 
our own opinion) the ovary gives being to the ovum, in all its 
elements, which, substantively but not formally, had been pre- 
viously in the blood. 

A farther truth of interest and moment to us is, that, asal. 
ready stated, vital action is the result of stzmu/ation, and with- 
out stimulation of some sort could never be produced. The 
notion that it is or can be the result of any form of chemical 
agency, is as utterly absurd as would be the ascription of me- 
chanical products to moral means. 

Of stimulation it may be correctly enough said that there 
are two classes or kinds—proximate and remote. Of these the 
former arises from impressions made immediately on the stimu. 
lated part, while the latter is the product, through sympathy, of 
an impression made on a distant part. Andin various instances, 
each sort of stimulation excites secretory and nutritive or for- 
mative action in perhaps an equal degree. As a general rule, 
however, there is reason to believe that remote stimulation is 
most eflicient—ministers, we mean, to the performance and 
steady maintenance of the greatest number of important fune- 
tions. This truth, too, our readers will do us the favor to bear 
in mind. 

To the production of the ovum, both secretory and formative 
action are essential. By the former the requisite materials 
are prepared from the blood. By the latter those materials 
are constructed into the ovum. We shall only add, in this 
place, that secretory and formative action are excited by re- 
mote stimulation, as certainly and effectively as by any other 
kind—very often much more so. In the following instances 
the truth of this position abundantly appears. 

1. Secretion of tears. This secretion is excited by those 
impressions on the brain (for they are nothing but forms of 
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cerebral excitement) called joy and grief. It is also excited 
by irritating impressions an the eye-balls and eye-lids—and 
ip children by pain in any part of the body—in each case the 
lachrymal gland being at a distance from the stimulated point. 





Were the primary irritation made on the gland itself, there is 
no reason to believe that the result would be a secretion of 
tears. 

2. Secretion of saliva. This is excited by impressions, 
whether agreeable or disagreeable, on the tongue, lips, and 
palate—as well as by the sight and odor of agreeable food, 
and the remembrance and conception of savory substances. 
Yet in neither case is the salivary gland proximately excited. 
The excitement it experiences is exclusively sympathetic. 

3. Perspiration or sweat. This cutaneous discharge is ex- 
cited by an impression on the stomach, produced by liquids 
either cold or hot. Whena person heated by hot weather or 
severe exercise swallows hastily a draught of cold water, his 
skin secretes promptly an abundance of sweat. On the same 
principle of sympathy an immersion of the feet and ancles in 
warm water often excites perspiration over the whole body. 

i. Secretion of bile. This secretion is excited through sym- 
pathy by an impression made on the mucous lining of the 
stomach and intestines, by calomel, aloes, and sundry other 
medicinal agents. Nor have we the slightest reason to be- 
ieve, that an impression made immediately on the liver, by 


e, or inject 


sprinkling the same articles over its surfac ing them 
into its blood vessels, would be equally eflective in the pro- 
duction of bile. On the contrary, hepatitis, accompanied by 
asuppression of the biliary secretion, would much more prob- 
ably be the result of such an experiment. 

5. Secretion of urine. Of this secretion the same may be 
said. It is best promoted by remote stimulation. An im pres- 
sion made on the stomach by ripe water-melons produces fre- 
quentiy, and in a short time, a copious flow of liquid from the 
kidneys. The same effect is often induced by a draught of 


cold water alone—by water impregnated with some vegeta- 
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bie acid, or by the application of cold water to the surface of 


the body. 

Or the secretion of semen masculinum we forbear to speak 
in detail, else could we easily show, that it also is essentially 
connected with remote stimulation. And of the pancreatic 


the serous, and the mucous secretions, it would be eesy to ‘ 


make it appear, that the same is true. 

Exemplifications of formative or constructive action show 
themselves abundantly in the general nutrition of the body, 
and in all sorts of tumors, and other forms of unnatural 
growth. 

The foregoing are the principal kinds of secretive and for- 
mative action in the body. And that they are all promoted, 
and may be greatly augmented, by remote stimulation, no 
physiologist will venture to deny. Nor can he refuse to ac- 
knowledge that to proximate or immediate stimulation their 
production is not necessarily, nor even usually attributable. 
And we fearlessly repeat, that were the stimulating agents, 
which give rise to the sympathetic action, applied to the se- 
creting organs themselves, we are not authorized to believe 
that the healthy functions of those organs would be in any 
measure increased. The reverse, we doubt not, would cer- 
tainly occur. 

But why should we dwell any longer on this subject? The 
principle for which we are contending is a general one. Ev- 
ery vital action, of whatever form or description, we repeat 
again, is the result of stimulation. And a vast majority of 
these actions are of necessity the product of remote stimula- 
tion. Indeed the effects of this sort of stimulation are seen 
in all parts of the body; those of proximate or immediate in 
comparatively but few parts. And this is true, whether the 
system be in health or disease, as might be easily shown, had 
we time and room to prepare and exhibit an analysis of the 
subject. In the course of such analysis we could make it 
clearly appear, that the parts of the body are few in which 11 
is even possible for proximate stimulation to occur. 


Such are the remarks which we have deemed it necessar} 
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io premise, that we may be the more easily and clearly un- 
jerstood, in the exhibition we are about to offer of the sym- 
pathetic theory of impregnation. And we trust they will 
prove suflicient for the purpose intended. As further prepar- 
“a y however to their application, we ask the reader to bear 
, mind the well known and important fact, to which allusion 

; been already made, that every organ or part in the gene- 
ative system of woman sympathizes very strongly with every 
other part. The commencement and course of the process ol 
pregnation appear to be as follows. 


Ihpre wi 
l. 


produces there its specific impression, which can alone be pro- 


The semen masculinum being deposited in tne vagina, 


ductive of the specific efiect intended to be the second step in 


the process. 

J]. With this vaginal impression the ovarium next sympa- 
thizes, taking on a specific and corresponding mode of action. 
And that mode is such as, by its secretory and formative char- 


acter, to give the complete and finishing touch to the ovuam— 
a principal element of which is the “germinal vesicle.” 


lil. The third form of action that shows itself sympatheti- 


ii 


cally, is in the fallopian tubes, which by becoming rigid, and 
; } 


more highly charged with arterial blood, and of course with 
vital energy, and undergoing other clianges in size and figure, 


ass into a state ol pre iration to receive the Ovum irom the 


] ;t ‘ + ‘ : 
ovary, and convey it into the uterus. 


IV. Next occur, by sympathy, in the fundus uteri, the 


ces designed to fit it for the reception, attachment, and 


general accommodation of the ovum, by the formation of the 


maternal portion of the membranes, and the placenta. Nor 


i$ this all. 
On the same principle, and in promotion ol the same ob- 


i 
ject, a change occurs in the action of the membrane which 
ines the neck of the uterus, the design of which is, the ob- 


struction of the canal | iding in 


‘ 


to the vagina, to prevent the 
escape of the ovum in that direction. 
Nor do the changes connected with impregnation end here. 


ir irom it. I'he entire female system undergoes a striking 








. 


~~ 
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change. The mamme enlarge and soften, the nervous system 
becomes more sensitive and excitable, uncommon tastes and 
longings, sentiments and propensities often occur, and, toward 
the close of gestation, strongly-marked and important chan. 
ges occur in the external organs of generation. These |ast 
changes are preparatory to parturition, which, without them 
could never be effected. But we must proceed no farther in 
detail on the subject. 

The foregoing, though not all, are some of the leading chan- 
ges, which, in consequence of impregnation, occur in the gen. 
ital organs, and in other parts of the system of woman. And 
it is not easy to decide which of them is the most strikingly 
interesting and important. Yet the act of immediate impreg- 
nation excepted, they are all acknowledged to be the offspring 
of sympathy. 

In truth to deny this, or even to question it, would be emi- 
nently preposterous. It would involve the weak and extraor. 
dinary notion, that the semen masculinum by its actual pres. 
ence in every altered part of the body, performs the whole work. 
That it stimulates the fallopian tubes, increases their size, 
changes their shape, expands their fimbrize, and renders them 
rigid. That, by its own direct and immediate action, it stim- 
ulates the fundus uteri into the preparation it makes to re- 
ceive, and retain, and accommodate the ovum. That, on the 
same ground, and by its own immediate influence, it induces 
the mucous lining of the neck of the uterus to act in such a 
way as to close the mouth of that organ, the more certainly 
to prevent the loose ovum from escaping into the vagina. 
And that it extends in substance to the mamma, and produces 
in them the changes they undergo. 

All these changes we say must be produced by either the 
actual presence of the semen masculinum in, and its action 
immediately on the organs changed, or by sympathy with the 
primitive change produced by it, as most other persons al- 
lege, in the ovarium, but, as we believe, in the vagina, where 
we know that it is deposited. That any physiologist, we re 
peat, can even sportively imagine, much less seriously con- 
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end for, the former of these modes of the production of such 
changes, we believe to be impossible. Some form of the lat- 
ter therefore must necessarily be adopted, or the subject dis- 
missed, as altogether inscrutable. 

If then sympathy produces all the other changes which oc- 
er after impregnation, in various parts of the female system 
—in the fallopian tubes, the fundus uteri, the body and neck 
of the uterus, the mamme, the external organs uf generation, 
and elsewhere—if sympathy does all this, may it not also pro- 
juce (what would seem to be much more easily done) that 
change, denominated impregnation, which occurs in a small 
portion of the ovarium? A reply to this question in the af- 
frmative is but a simple inference from the major to the minor 
—a conclusion that, if sympathy can accomplish the former 
achievement, great and complicated as it is, a fortiori it can 
accomplish the latter. 

We defy the ablest and most ingenious opponent of the 
sympathetic doctrine to render even a specious reason why, if 
for the production of impregnation, the presence of semen 
masculinum on the ovarium be indispensable, it is not equally 
sat the mamme, and other parts of the female system, to 
produce in them the changes which follow. Nor will any one, 
on fair terms, accept the challenge, from a full conviction that 
the day will go against him. We, on the contrary, hold our- 
selves prepared to submit to our readers as plausible and 
sound reasons why semen masculinum should be present in 
the mammez, to produce in them the secretion of milk, and 
the other changes in action and condition which they under- 
go during pregnancy, as the ablest humoralist can give, whiv 
medicinally substances of any description must be formally 
mingled with the blood, in order to prove either beneficial or 
prejudicial to deranged organs. 

At the risk of be ing deemed unnecessarily wordy, we acain 
express Our regret, that a want of room prevents us Irom fre- 
publishing Dr. Haighton’s account of his experiments in de- 
lence of the sympathetic theory of impregnation. As far as 


we are informed, these experiments have never received from 
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any quarter, a reply of force sufficient to shake them in the 
slightest degree; and, as already intimated, they are, in our 
own opinion, conclusive of the controversy. 

Were it admissible for us to protract this discussion any 
farther, we could also draw from the vegetable, and the lowest 
orders of the animal kingdom, sundry analogies highly favo. 
rable to the same theory. But we content ourselves, for the 
present, with a brief statement of the following curious and 
interesting fact. And for its authentiaity we refer to writers 
on entomology. 

The aphis (cabbage-fly, or rather cabbage louse) produces 
in the course of the year several generations of descendants— 
one of them oviparous, and all the others viviparous, 

The oviparous is hatched in the spring—say in April or May. 
This is followed suscessiyely by the viviparous, throughoutthe 
summer and early autumn, when, at a more advanced period, 
another generation, or deposition of eggs occurs, which lies dor 
mant during the winter, and is hatched again in the following 
spring. And thus, from year to year, goes on their reproduce 
tion. But the most striking and extraordinary feature of the 
process remains to be mentioned, and is as follows. 

The first spring-brood (that we mean which is of oviparous 
birth) consists of males and females. These unite and cele 
brate their loves, like other insects, and the males immed: 
ately die. 

The next generation is viviparous, and all are females. This 
generation, without sexual intercourse (the males being all 
dead) gives birth to another generation, which, in like man 
ner, consists also entirely of females. This race produces @ 
a third, still viviparous, and still of the same sex. And thus 
viviparous reproduction proceeds, until some time in the a 
tumn, when another crop of eggs is deposited to be awakened 
into active life, and moulded into due form, by the returning 
spring. Such are the facts of the case. Now for the philoso 
phy. 

Here are several successive generations (we think from five 
to seven) where the female has become pregnant, and giveD 
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birth to offspring, without copulation. Whence, we ask, is 
jerived the male semen, to come into contact with the ovari- 
mm, as an indispensable event, and produce impregnation? 
To the advocates of the contact-hypothesis the question is ad- 
dressed, for such solution as may await it, from their wisdom 
and philosophy. 

We ourselves very frankly confess, that we have neither the 
me nor the other adapted to the subject. To us the event is 
therefore inexplicable; yet not more so than every other 
sanected with generation. For the entire process is inex- 
slicable. And in real inexplicability there are no degrees. 
The whole achievement is a dark mass. We understand no 
better how impregnation is effected with copulation, than with- 

tit. The impregnation of the female aphis after the death 

‘the male, and therefore without his immediate influence, 
we understand just as well, as we do the impregnation of any 
ther female animal with the influence of the male, and during 
islifetime. Nor is there, as we confidently believe, any 

necessity, as regards impregnation, for the semen mas- 


ulinum to come into contact with the ovarium in woman, 


anv more truth in the notion that it does so, than there is 


the case oI the lem ile aphis, in those impregnations which 

urin her, after the death of all the males of her race. 

In no other case, except that of the female aphis, do we con- 
tnd for the existence of conclusive evidence that impregna- 
tion can be and is effected, without the possibility of contact 
taking place between the male seminal fluid, and the ovarium, 
Bat in that case thi impossibility is comple te. 

Analogy therefore, amounting to strong probability, which, 
mder a deficiency of positive evidence, has great weight, for 


bly indicates that a similar condition of things may prevail 
in the human subject—similar, we mean, as to the actual im- 
possibility of contact occurring between the semen masculi- 
tum and the ovarium. And our reasons for believing that it 
sitively does prevail, have been alré ady submitted to the 
consideration ef the reader. A few thoughts on the probable 


uposes and uses ol menst) ualion shall ciose tls article. 
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Though we believe it to be, with physiologists, the prevail. 
ing opinion, that the function of menstruation is peculiar to 
woman (the females of all the inferior animals being strictly 
amenstruous,) yet it is asserted by naturalists not unworthy 
of credit, whose opportunities to become acquainted with the 
matter in question have been favorable, that the case is other. 
wise; and that the females of the ape tribes are menstruant, 

Another attribute deemed peculiar to woman is, that she 
admits, at all times the sexual embrace, the females of the in. 
ferior animals admitting it only periodically, and generally 
after long periods of intervening abstinence. But to this usage 
also the female ape is represented as an exception. She is 
said to receive the male, if not at all times, at least at much 
shorter intervals, than the females of other tribes of the infe. 
rior.animals. Of these facts (for the truth of which however 
we do not fully and definitively vouch) the legitimate bearing 
will presently appear. But previously to this a remark ortwo 
on the nature of the menstrual function may not be amiss. 
And the object at which we immediately aim, at this moment, 
is sufficiently embraced in a correct reply to the following 
question. 

Whether is menstruation a hemorrhagic, or a secretory fune- 
tion? in other and plainer words, whether is the menstrual 
fluid real blood, or something prepared from the blood, bya 
secretory process? To this interrogatory our reply is brief. 
We deem menstruation a secretory function, for the following 
reasons. 

1. The menstrual fluid is not blood. Why? Because it does 
not, like blood, coagulate; nor does it, of course, contain any 
true fibrin, the master element, and the true cause of the coa- 
culation of blood. It consists of only red globules, gelatine, 
and serum, which, of themselves do not, we repeat, constitute 
blood—wanting, as they do, the most important element in the 
eomposition of that fluid. In cases of real uterine hemorrhagy, 
the fluid discharged does coagulate, contains fibrin, and is 


therefore genuine blood. In evidence of its true coagulation 
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itis discharged in clots. But the menstrual discharge, in a 
natural and healthy condition, is always fluid. 

2. The odor of the menstrual fluid is peculiar—we might 
say specific—and altogether different from that of blood. It 
is truly as sui generis, as the odor of assafcetida, castor, or 
urine. 

3. The menstrual is a dead liquid, blood a living one. 
When chemically analyzed, the former affords results quite 
different from those of the latter, under similar treatment. 

1, Like other glandular bodies, the uterus receives more 
blood than is requisite for its nourishment. Hence like such 
bodies it frees itself from the superfluous portion of that fluid, 
not by a hemorrhage, but a secretory process. All natural 
and healthy discharges of fluids from the human body are the 
results of secretion. 

Another question respecting menstruation is frequently 
asked, and differently answered by different physiologists. 
Whether is it a healthy and natural, or a morbid and unnatu- 
ral process? Answer. ‘The formercertainly. It is as neces- 
sary to the health of woman, and therefore itself as healthful 
aprocess, as is that of digestion or the secretion of bile. 
Amenstruous women are never healthy. Is it possible then 
for deranged action in an important and influential organ to 
contribute to the sound condition of the whole body? An af- 
firmative reply to this question from the lips or the pen of an 
enlightened physiologist would greatly surprise us. We our- 
selves reply, that we deem an issue of the kind physically im- 
possible; because it is contrary to all we know of the laws and 
economy of nature. ‘To contend or even admit, that an un- 
sound part can tend to or effectuate the production of a sound 
whole, would amount to as positive an absurdity, as any other 
selfcontradiction that can be uttered or conceived. 

True; amenstruous women do occasionally bear children. 
But that avails not. They rarely if ever bear healthy chil- 
dren; and are never healthy during gestation. All observation 
compels us to believe that menstruation is essential to the 
perfectly sound and efficient condition of the generative or- 


5 
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1s and their functions in woman. In fact the notion that 
healthy propagation of our race depends on morbid action 
in the propagating organs is so utterly preposterous, as to be 
unworthy oi a serious effort to refute it. It is so self contra. 
suring a salutary result—of actuully bringing physical good 
‘of physical evil, As reasonably and well might the advo- 
of this hypothesis contend, that some morbid affection 
is genital organs renders man also more competent to the 
pagation of his race, than he would be without it. Indeed 
asons not easily refuted might be given, why, toward the pro- 
yn of a sound and vigorous offspring, the health and good 
ndition of women should contribute even more than those 
men. Corroborative, and even confirmatory of this, if we 
not, is the result of observation in all enlightened na- 
here the subject has received the attention it deserves. 
ln Turkey, Persia, and Arabia, the belief in the doctrine here 
d is universal among the more intelligent and observ. 
classes of society. The Arabs apply it in a particular 
eir domestic animals. Hence young and sound 
of the first order are rarely if ever sold, or given 
esents. Not one has ever been imported into America; 
into Europe. Males on the contrary are habit 

d and exported as pre sents, 
A pects the design and usefulness of menstruation, some 
probably be thrown on them by a comparison of the 


1 
' 


an analogous event which occurs in the females 
s indeed of all sorts of inferior animals 
er orders. We refer to what is called the rut or 
ndition of the genital organs which appears to be de- 
1ed for two purposes—to awaken and vivify the sexual ap 
female so that she may freely admit the male; 

id to prepare her organs for the work of impregnation. We 


1 


onsider these to be the intention and use of the rut in thefe- 
males of the inferior animals, because it is during the period 
existence of that state of the parts, and no other, that 
they admit the male to sexual connexion with them, or are sus 

of impregnation, were they todo so, And, as alread} 


tory as to set nature at war with herself for the purpose of 
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mentioned, the rut in the females of inferior animals is strongly 
amalogous to menstruationin woman. So similar indeed are 
thetwo conditions to each other, that the mere discharge of 
the menstrual fluid constitutes their only appreciable differ- 
ence. 

The rut therefore, we say, is and does to the females of the 
inferior animals what menstruation is and does to human fe- 
males. It enlivens and heightens in them the sexual appe- 
tite, and prepares them the better for the process of impregna- 
tion. A few details on this topic will demonstrate, if we mis- 
fake not, the truth of our position. Some of these details we 
derive from the effects or accompaniments of the rut in the 
fmales of our domestic animals, And they are strongly 
malogous to the phenomena of menstruation. 

During the time of menstruation, it is well known, froin 
ocular inspection, that the ovaries and whole generative sys- 
tem of woman are unusually engorged with arterial blood. 
So is the generative system of the cow, the mare, the ewe, and 
all other female animals, during the time of their rut or heat. 
And, during the same period, though the external organs of 
our domestic female animals do not discharge a genuine men- 
sual fluid, in the usual acceptation of the term, they dis- 
charge something strongly resembling it. The fluid is neither 
blood-like, nor large in quantity; but it is very perceptible to 
the eye, frequently witnessed, and not unfrequently tinged with 
blood. 

Thus analogous are the phenomena of menstruation and 
mt, And in their effects on the female generative system, as 
regards its susceptibility of impregnation, they are also sim- 
ilar. As already stated, the females of our domestic animals, 
as well as of the deer, the rabbit, the hare, and others both 
wild and tame, are impregnated only, and admit the male 
oly, during their heat, or rutting season. And, though wo- 
man admits the sexual embrace at all seasons, she does so 
with more warmth and strength of feeling just before and 
after the period of menstruation, than at any other. And she 
is then, in like manner, most susceptible of impregnation. 
Hence married women, whose sexual intercourse is uninter- 
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rupted, begin habitually their count of pregnancy from about 
the close of a menstrual period. And their calculation js 
rarely incorrect. 

But wherefore does woman permit and enjoy the sexual 
embrace, at all times—other female animals doing so pe- 
riodically, and only at long intervals? The answer js 
deemed obvious and easy. Because she frequently men- 
struates. On each occasion her genital system, especially the 
ovaries and uterus, becomes abundantly injected with arterial 
blood—an event which, whenever or wherever it healthily 
takes place, always refreshes the part, invigorates its vital 
properties, and fits it fora more energetic and efficient per. 
formance of its functions. And the intervals between the 
menstrual periods are so brief, that the condition of aug. 
mented feeling and vigor imparted to the genital organs, at 
a preceding period, is not all lost, before the occurrence 
of a subsequent one. Hence the constant sexual feeling of 
woman, and the permanency of her fitness for impregnation— 
marked, however, as already stated, by different degrees of 
these attributes, at different times. 

Although we now, for the first time, publish these views on 
the nature, effects, and uses of menstruation, yet have we en- 
tertained and defended them, both publicly and privately, for 
many years, Nor, as far as our knowledge and recollection 
serve us, have they been published or entertained by any body 
else. 

We claim them, therefore, as our own, assume the responsibil- 
ity of any errors they may contain, and deem ourselves entitled 
to such credit and consideration as they may be thought cal- 
culated to confer. Their correctness receives additional con- 
firmation from the two following facts. In woman the sexual 
appetite greatly declines—is at times entirely extinguished, 
and she ceases to be fruitful, as soon as her catamenial fune- 
tion disappears. Without any farther illustration or proof, 
therefore, we submit them to the unprejudiced judgment of the 
reader, not without some hope, that he will not find them al 
together unworthy of his attention, nor peradventure of his 
C. C 


approval. 
I 
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Case of enormously enlarged Stomach. By Jonn Fonpery, 
M. D.—-Professor Horner has handed us the following history 
fa patient, whose stomach has recently been deposited in the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. It is of enor- 
nous size, probably without a parallel. 

Lindsay 8S. S., aged about twenty-three, was originally from 
Kentucky (his native place I know not), but for some years 
past he resided in Tazewell County, Iilinois. He was rather 
a wild youth, and became dissipated in his habits, drinking 


freely of ardent spirits, yet, although he was in the habit of 
ndulging in very large potations, he was never known to stag- 
rer, or indicate in any manner, that’ he was under the influ- 
ence of stimulus. In the course of a few years he became the 
wibject of the enormous appetite which constituted so promi- 
ent a feature in the history of his disease. Soon after (the 
xact time I know not), he became insane, yet having lueid 


intervals, during which he was capable of managing his affairs, 
and fulfilling his civil and social relations. His insanity was 
ofa harmless character, a prominent feature of which con- 


sisted in a propensity to appropriate to himself little articles, 
no matter how trifling, and he seemed to take as much delight 
in securing an old nail, could he only do it unobserved, as oth- 
ers would in appropriating to themselves something more val- 
uable, and fitted to excite human cupidity. 

The amount of food consumed by him at a meal was very 
ge. He would eat at one meal at least two gallons of mush 
ind milk, and other things in proportion. Sixteen large cups 
ot coflee were about the smallest quantity of this beverage ta- 
ken by him. Usually this large amount of food was thrown 
of by his stomach, though sometimes it was retained. He 
would eat several meals a day, four or five in number, all of 
them as large as the above in quantity. 


J 
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By some physicians he was supposed to have a tape worm, 
by others his disease was attributed to an irritation, or sub. 
acute inflammation of the mucous membrane, or membranes 
of the stomach; the correctness of which diagnosis was fully 
shown on dissection. During his periods of insanity he was 
strongly inclined to wander, and was placed in the Belleville 
prison, in consequence of some little theft committed by him 
in his paroxysm. He was, therefore, kept in some decree of 
confinement at the house of his brother, from which he man- 
aged to escape, and came as far as Canton, near which he re- 
ceived the lynching which resulted in his death. 

His disease had by this time produced some effect upon his 
frame—he was emaciated, though naturally of a good consti- 
tution. He travelled in company with an individual of his 
acquaintance, and when they arrived at Canton he took sev- 
eral kes s out of the doors of different shop keepers and put 
them in his pocket. After they had gone a few miles from 
Canton, two men overtook them, and charged him with hav- 
ing stolen a trunk from the hotel—he denied it, but confessed 
that he had taken the keys, and restored them. His compan 
ion, however, who was, undoubtedly, the real thief, then af- 
firmed that Scott Aad stolen the trunk, and said there was no 
use in taking him to Peoria for trial, for they knew him in that 
nlace to be a fool, and would only let him go free—that while 
they had him in their power they had better take the punish- 
ment in their own hands. Hereupon they took a team- 
ster’s wl Ip, with a long thick silk lash to it, and each in 
turn whipped him on the back, until the lash was wholly) 
worn out, and then cutting a thick hickory stick, they 
renewed their blows until they had given him about 200 
lashes. He was then released. This was on Monday, 

lecember 17th, 1838, and on Sunday evening he arrived at 


i g 

Columbus, Adams County, the place in which 1 was then lo- 
cated. He had, I understood from some passengers who came 
in the same stage, eaten three or four enormous meals that 
day, and seemed rather wild—at times dozing, and complain- 
ing much of being half dead with hysterics. His gait was 
rather unsteady, and he seemed extremely weak. On enter- 
ing the hotel! he requested some water: alter it was brought, 
he laid down, and in ten minutes an individual found him ap- 
parently asleep. Some time after, however, on attempting 
to arouse him, no answer was returned, nor could he be awa- 
kened. J was then sent for. When I saw him I found hit 
perfectly destitute of sense or motion. Not a muscle (excep! 
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those of respiration) moved; his breathing easy, without ster- 
tor; pulse variable—now full and hard, then weak, feeble and 
intermittent; temperature also changeable—at one moment 
his face flushed, at the next pale—his legs at one moment 
warm, very soon coéd, and then warm again. On flexing the 
joints, the muscles did not keep the bones in the position thus 
given them, as in catalepsy. All his symptoms seemed to in- 
dicate a prostration of nervous energy, and remedies were 
prescribed suited to such a condition of the system. He 
seemed at times dead, but would come to again—this contin- 
ved on—all remedies were unavailing, and on Monday morn- 
ing, Dec. 24th, 1838, at 2 o’clock, about eight hours after his 
arrival at Columbus, he died. After death, however, his eyes 
remained so clear and prominent, and his skin so elastic and 
warm, that I doubted whether he was dead, and employed 
means to bring him to, but on the second day he gave evidence 
that the principle of life had departed, and he was consigned 
to the grave. 

Four weeks after, his brother arrived, for the purpose of 
having him examined, preparatory to the trial of those who 
had beaten him, and I was requested to conduct the dissec- 
tion. The weather was cold and windy, and we were obliged 
to examine him in the open air; besides that, we had so little 
time for examination, that I was not able to make as thorough 
and satifactory an investigation as | could have wished—in 
fact I was compelled to leave some organs unexamined, and 
those which were examined it was found necessary to hurry 
over, so that if the account of the post mortem appearances 
is not as full as vou would desire, you will, I trust, attribute it 
to the circumstances in which I was placed. 

The skin indicated the reception of a great many lashes, 
some of them superficial in their eflects, others extending 
down to the bone, as indicated by the immobility of the skin 
at these points, its hardness, and apparent attachment to the 
bones. Extensive sugillation was also apparent on the dorsal 
aspect of the trunk, especially in the lumbar region and the 
inferior portion of the dorsal. On tearing away the calva- 
rium, the dura mater was found to adhere to it with great te- 
nacity— the parietal foramen rather large, and considerable 
blood, grumous, vet somewhat fluid, issued from the parietal 
vein. The vessels of the membranes of the brain, especially 
those of the pia mater, were rather full of blood—not more 
congestion, however, I should imagine, than we should look 
for in one who had labored for some years under insanity. 
The substance of the brain was very soft, whether from in- 
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pient putrefa tion, or from the disease, | know not, most 
robably from the first cause, as no red points could be dis- 
eovered on making incisions in its substance. Nothing unu- 
in the spine, though the examination was 
here hurried over, from an apprehension that suflicient time 
be lett for the investigation of the otiner organs. 


sual Was discovered 


would not 
On opening the al lomen, the small intestines were found to 
be nearly ¢ val in size to the colon. A large portion of them 


Was Silt 10 order to ascert un whether any tape Worm Was 
pres nt or not. Nothing o| tne kind was, however, visible— 


that oceupied t e jntestines. No 


1 little mush seem*e d to be ali that 
t hand to wash the bowel and ascertain 


cony nie neces were al haha 
the appearance of its internal surface. The spleen and liver 
were enlarged; want of time prevent d an examination of 
them. There seem¢ d to be a total absence ol fat in the paris 
which were examined. The thoracic cavity was not opened, 
hv reason of the shortness of t 

As regaras t ppeara e of the stomach, you, ir, are bet- 
ter qua ied th myst f to ascertain the changes ol structure 
it has une ) | will not, therefore, Say any thing on this 
ube , bul ere ybserve, that it was much more rubescent 
it the time o 1] ‘ section, than when | han led it to you.— 


Med. Examiner. 


Professional Incomes wn London.—An interesting Memoir 


of the late Dr. James Hops, the distinguished author of the 
l'reatise on Diseases of the Heart, has been re cently pud- 
lished by Mrs. Hope. The toliowing part culars, in relation 
to the incomes of tne lt st rade o| practitioners In London, 
will be read with interest 

On arris yr in Lonaon, Dr. Hope was led into the belief 
that the first twenty physicians of the metropolls divided 
rbout £380,000 annualiy betweea them, an 1 that a successitl 
pnvsician might hope to be tablished in good practice in 
about five years. ‘lo he one of so large a number as twenty 


{ 
. , , , 499 
therelore “he ignorantiy noped 


seemed no difhicult task, and 

that if he succeeded ata |. he should be making £4000 a year 
n about five Ve ars! He was, ol course, qui KY unde eived. 
He had now gained many frien ls. he was married, he was a 
suecessul author, but the approaches tio £4000 a year were 
“ tardy.” He thought himself in fault, | ntil a jitthe 


r Henry Hal- 


ubiect ol so speedily 
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stepping into large receipts. Dr. Hope kept a regular account 
ofevery fee which he received during the twelve years he 
was in London. “We are, therefore,” says the Editor, “ena- 
led to speak with the greatest accuracy. The first two 
years he was in London he made £200 : avear. The third 
year, the accidental removal of some families who employed 
him, reduced his practice to £150. At the end of the third 
year his work on the Diseases of the Heart was published, 
and he came before the profession as a physician to the Maryle- 
bone Infirmary. Still, in the first year after, his practice was 
little increased; but from this period his reputation became 
extended, and his practice gradually increased, until in eight 
years more, when he retired, he was making £4000 a year. 
This—as we should cal] it—great success was fairly and hon- 
orably labored for and won.—Med. Examiner, from Lond. 


Med. Gaz. 


Bourgery on the Anatomy of the Spleen.—M. Bourcerry con- 
siders the spleen to « sone sist of ten aaa parts:—l. Ve- 
sicular membranes; blood-vessels; 3. floating vascular cor- 
puscles; 4. a reac ba ground; 5. a splenic liquid; 
6. splenic glands; 7. lymphatic vessels; 8. nerves; 9. cellular 
tissue; 10. the enveloping membrane of the spleen. 

The splenic vesicles are uniformly spread over the whole 
extent of the organ, are of an irregular polyhedral, and, when 
fully injected, of a spheroidal or oval shape, varying in size in 
different animals, and also in the same spleen. In man their 
mean diameter is from 1 to 14 millimetre. Each vesicle does 
not form a simple cavity, its walls being traversed by vessels 
which form projections in the interior, covered by the lining 
membrane. In consequence of this arrangement the cavity 
is divided into cells, at the bottom of which the minute glands 
and capillary vessels are seen in relief. There are orifices in 
vesicles of two sorts:—l1l. Orifices of communication more or 
less irregularly circular, whose edges are thin, and formed by 
afold of the membrane which lines the cavity. Their diam- 
eter is from a quarter to half of that of the vesicle. There 
are one, two, or three orifices in each vesicle; and to this re- 
ciprocal communication is due the ready inflation of the or- 
gan, not only from the veins, but also from an aperture on any 
part of its surface. 2. The venous orifices, less numerous than 
the communicating, and scattered here and there, a single ve- 
sicle sometimes containing two or three, at others one cannot 
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be found ina group of several vesicles. They are of a circular 
or elliptical shape, one-twelfth of a millimetre in diameter, and 
are the absorbing mouths of veins. Between the vesicles are 
septa, or intervesicular spaces, formed by the separation of 
their lining membrane, and containing the splenic glands and 
vessels, their size varying with the greater or less repletion of 
the organ, but generally bearing the relation of 2 to 3 to the 
vesicular part. ~ The investing membrane, forming the walls of 
the cells, is continuous through the whole extent of the spleen, 
and may be considered as one homogeneous whole, divided 
into numerous little ampull«. It is supported by vessels and 
clands, and forms a sort of frame-work to the organ. This 
membrane is very complicated in its structure, and cannot 
therefore be considered, as by Malpighi, to be a simple dilata. 
tion of the internal tunic of the veins. 

The splenic arteries and veins, running side by side, are di- 
rected towards the periphery of the spleen, the veins being 
pierced in their whole extent by little circular apertures, lead- 
ing into the smaller intervesicular branches, which are distrib- 
uted to the splenic glands and the membranes of the vesicles, 
The small vessels project into the cavities of the vesicles ina 
peculiar manner to reach the floating corpuscules, and present 
the appearance of a bunch of grapes. Lastly, all the small ves- 
sels of the spleen, in the turgid state, present numerous dilata- 
tions and contractions, so as to give them a marked knotted 
appearance. 

The corpuscules are small bodies floating in the cavities of 
the vesicles, to the walls of which they are attached in a pe- 
diculated manner, by the extreme branches of the blood-ves- 
sels and lymphatics. They are about fourteen or fifteen times 
the size of the blood-globules. By the granulo-capillary ba- 
sis is intended to be represented the two structures placed be- 
neath the vesicular membrane, viz. spherical pale granules, or 
glands, four or five times the diameter of the blood-globules, 
and the capillary net-work of veins, arteries, and | ymphaties. 

The splenic liquid, which appears to be elaborated by the 
floating corpuscules and the granulo-capillary basis, is depos- 
ited in the cavities of the vesicles, or taken up by the absorb- 
ing veins or their walls. It is thick, viscous, of a reddish- 
brown color, and under the microscope appears to consist of 
globules suspended in a yellowish unctuous fluid. 1. Lentic- 
ular globules, some of which are surrounded with a red border, 
and appear to differ very little from ordinary blood-globules; 
others being colorless. 2. Whitish globules, irregular in form 
and size, and resembling those found in the chyle and lymph. 
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The splenic glands, so far as actual volume and consistence 
are concerned, form the principal organic element of the 
spleen. They fill, with the ramifications of the vessels, the 
intervesicular spaces. Their diameter is a quarter of a milli 
metre. They are united by bands of a similar nature with 
themselves, which extend over every part of the spleen. 
From the afferent and eflerent lymphatic trunks, and the dis- 
positions of the vessels about them, M. Bourgery is convinced 
that they are simply minute lymphatic glands. The lym- 
phatic vessels are extremely numerous in the spleen, and in 
many situations remarkable in their structure, being enlarged 
at intervals, and, in addition to their valves, divided in their 
interior by septa, which gives them a sort of rudimentary 
slandular structure, and*hows them to be not merely canals 
for transport, but also, in some degree, organs of elaboration. 

M. Bourgery considers the spleen as an apparatus for the 
eaboration of the blood, and draws an analogy between it and 
the lymphatic glands; observing that if, in relation to its anat- 
omical structure, we may define the spleen as a vast lymphat- 
ico-sanguineous gland, on the other hand, lymphatic glands 
generally may be considered, to a certain extent, as small 
sleens appended to different parts of the circulatory appa- 
ratus. In treating of the intimate structure of these glands, 
we shall see how far the idea of the conformity of these two 
sorts of organs, evident so far as the glandular structure of the 
spleen is concerned, is borne out by the internal organization 
of the canals of the lymphatic glands.—Jbid, from Gazette 
Médicale ° 


Ligature of the External Iliac Artery for Femoral Aneu- 
rim. By Wm. Power, M. D., one of the Attending Physi- 
cians to the Baltimore Alms-house Hospital.—Christopher 
Daly, a native of Baltimore County, et. 61, entered the surgi- 
cal ward on the Ist of July; a man of stout frame, very youth. 
ful anpearance for one of his years, and enjoying excellent 
health with the exception of the aneurismal disease for which 
he came to the hospital. For the last fourteen years he has 
enjoved good health, uninterrupted by an attack of any sort 
unfitting him for his daily labor. About fifteen months ago, 
according to his best recollection, his attention was first acci- 
dentally calied to the aneurismal tumor whilst digging in a 
ditch, and standing in water, though with his feet well pro- 
tected. Placing his fingers upon it, he says he “distinctly felt 
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a pulse, but thought it was in a very strange place.”—As jt 
gave him no pain or inconvenience he thought it was nothing 
serious and continued to work on as usual. About a month 
had elapsed from this time, when he was suddenly seized with 
violent cramps in the diseased limb, and finding exertion pain- 
ful, he stopped his usual employment, but assisted during the 
following harvest in the lighter kind of field labor. The limb 
was slightly swollen below the tumor when he first discovered 
it; but after the attacks of cramp, which were from time to 
time repeated, the swelling increased, together with a sense of 
numbness diffusing itself over the whole leg. The tumor has 
steadily continued to increase, together with the cedema of 
the leg. He has, for the last eleven montis, kept quiet and 
strictly avoided all exertion, and has undergone no treatment 
until he came under our care. The aneurismal tumor was 
situated in the right groin immediately below Poupart’s liga- 
ment, which was forced a little upwards in an arched form. 
It was of an irregularly rounded form, about three and a half 
inches in its perpendicular, and three in its transverse diam- 
eter—pointing a little upwards and inwards, where the pulsa- 
tion was more distinctly seen and felt than elsewhere. Its 
pulsation was evident to the eye—communicated a distinct 
thrill to the hand when laid upon it, a bruit de rape to the 
stethoscope, and the pulsations were eccentric. Compression 
upon the iliac artery, on the psoz muscles, arrested all pulsa- 
tion in the tumor. The external iliac for an inch above the 
tumor felt larger than the artery of the opposite side, and both 
here and in the continuation of the femoral below the tumor, 
gave a distinct file-sound to the stethoscope. The lymphatic 
glands of the groin were swollen and hard—the leg was one- 
third larger than that of the opposite side—purplish in hue, 
one degree higher in temperature, affected frequently with 
cramps, and pain with a sense of numbness over the knee and 
instep. 

Tongue clean, appetite good, bowels regular, skin pleasant, 
pulse S0—natural, sounds of the heart clear and distinct, chest 
every where resonant, respiratory murmur vesicular, no ossifi- 
cationof thearteries at the wrist. Therest and quiet of the hos 
pital reduced in a degree the cedema of the leg, and caused the 
tumor to appear more prominent. He was placed on mild diet, 
and one or two gentle aperients administered. His health re- 
mained undisturbed, and his spirits good up to the 19th of 
July, when, assisted by my colleague, Dr. Annan, and in the 
presence of several medical friends, the following operation 
was performed. 
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An enema having been previously administered, and gutt. Ix. 
Tr. opii, given an hour previot usly, the patient was placed upon 
ypon a suitable table, his pelvis inclining towards the left side, 
and an incision made through the skin and common integuments 
of three inches and a half in length, ext endin 1g from three- 
fourths of an inch to the inside, and on a level with the antero- 
superior spinous process of the ilium, with a curve pre senting 
downwards to about three-fourths of an inch above the e xter- 
nal ring—a small vessel running to the skin was divided in the 
inner angle of this wound and secured. The glistening fibres 
of the fascia of the external oblique were then divided, ac- 
cording to a suggestion in the last edition of Dr. N. R. Smith’s 
work on the arteries, in the same direction, but a half inch 
above Poupart’s ligament. Inow attempted to pass my finger 
under the edge of the external oblique and fascia transversalis, 
but found the border of the fascia of the external oblique pre- 
sented such obstruction to free manipulation, by its resistance, 
that, to facilitate my farther progress, | was obliged to divide 
it with a buttoned bistoury, thus making a T incision in this 
fascia. The finger now passed readily down on the outer side 
of the internal ring, avoiding the cord, and after a little dis- 
section with the nail, came in contact with the artery. Fear- 
ing, however, the soundness of the coats of the vessel thus 
low dow a, the sac of the peritoneum was gently pushed up- 
wands and separated from the fascia transversalis for an inch 
and a half; and this membrane, together with the fibres of the 
internal oblique and transversalis divided by a buttoned bis- 
toury on the finger for three-fourths of an inch. This suffi- 
ciently enlarged the wound forecasy manipulation. The finger 
sought the artery about three inches from Poupart’s ligament, 
and with one of Prof. ¢ ribson’s needles, armed with a ligature 
of two strands of sadler’s silk, waxed but not twisted, an at- 
tempt was made to pass it from without inwards; finding the 
curve of the nee dle : so great that [ could not depress the han- 
dle sufficiently on the abdomen, J] cautiously separated with 
the nail the vein from the artery, and passed it from within 
outwards. The ligature was then drawn tight with some dif- 
ficulty at this depth, my assistant pressing on the knot until 
the second was tied. The pulsation immediately ceased in 
the tumor. The wound was brought together by two points 
of suture and a few adhesive straps. The operation lasted 25 
minutes, and was borne extremely well by the patient. The 
patient, after the wound was dressed, was carried into a well- 
ventilated room, and placed on a bed with the limb of the 
side operated upon well flexed on the pelvis. 
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Complains only of fatigue and numbness of the right limb, 
with dull pain of the loins and hypogastric region—pulse 80 
—natural—at 7, P.M. Temperature of right foot, as tested 
by the thermometer, seven degrees lower than that of the op- 
posite side—gave T’r. opii, gutt. xxx. 

July 20th. Patient rested tolerably during the night—slept 
nearly four hours; countenance cheerful; some nausea and an- 
orexia. Pulse 80, as yesterday; skin pleasant; complains of 
dull pain in the loins, and some cramps in the leg. Tumor 
decreased one-third in size; hard on its external side; slight 
pulsation at its inner and upper portion. Right leg florid, 
only two degrees lower in temperature than the left; ordered 
venesec. 14 oz. kX. Morphizw acet. gr. ij.; aque camphor. 
Ziv.—dessert-spoonful every two hours. Towards evening 
his pulse rose to 114. Takes barley water made cold with 
ice. 
2lst. Appearance much altered; countenance anxious, 
rard; eyes sunken and suflused; voice weak; nausea, con- 


he 
stant retching; complete anorexia. Tongue reddish along the 
edges; thirst; skin bathed in perspiration; pulse 140, small: 
abdomen tympanitic; complains of sharp pain along the recti 
muscles, in the iliac region and about the loins; bladder irrita- 
ble, trying to make water every ten minutes; venesec. oz. 14, 
R. Calomel grs. xv., pulv. opii, grs. ij. Added two drops of 
hydrocyanic acid to each dose of the solution of morphine; 
forty good leeches applied to the abdomen. At 7 P. M. the 
leech-bites were still running freely, and had afforded great 
relief; pulse 130; blood drawn this morning well buffed; still 
restless. Continue anodyne. Tumor as yesterday. Temper- 
ature equal on both sides. 

22d. Countenance much improved; pain and uneasiness 
much less; abdomen still tympanitic; no movement of the 
bowels. Pulse 125, fuller but soft; tongue moist; thirst less, 
and asks for food. Still complains of pain in the back and ab- 
domen; bladder still irritable; venesec. 8. oz. J. Cal. and 
opium as yesterday: hop fomentation over abdomen. 7. P. 
M. Still improving; skin pleasant; demands food; no passage; 
blood drawn in the morning lightly buffed; the bleeding made 
a sensible impression upon his pulse. KR. Cal. grs. viij.; opi, 
gr. j.; chicken water, and milk iced. Continue solution. 

23d. Passed a good night, and makes no complaint this 
morning excepting of his bladder; abdomen much softer; skin 
pleasant. Pulse 96, soft; tongue clean; no stool; little thirst; 
wound gives no pain; an erythematous blush surrounding It 
for some inches; complains of the limb. Kk. Sal Rochelle, 
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gj; aqua, 3 viij.: wine-glassful every hour. 7 P. M. Bowels 
not moved; complains of flatus. Ordered a simple enema. 

24th. Looks as well as before the operation; makes no com- 
plaint; pulse 90, soft; tongue clean. Peritonitis fairly sub- 
dued, and we looked forward to a happy result; waking 
from a sleep at one o’clock he turned over in bed; his nurse 
afew minutes after was struck by his respiration and altered 
facies, and a quantity of blood in the bed. I saw him a few 
moments after, pale, restless, pulse scarcely perceptible, al- 
most unconscious, his bed floating in blood—between two and 
three quarts. The hemorrhage had ceased; a compress was 
laid over it; nor did it return; he sunk rapidly, and died about 
7P.M. It was not deemed advisable to make any effort to 
secure the vessel, as the slightest shock would have determined 
dissolution under our hands. 

Autopsy eighteen hours after death. Weather very warm. 
Head and face purplish; features swollen; bloody serum exu- 
ding from eves; slight greenness about the clavicles and abdo- 
men: rigidity considerable; muscles large and firm. The lips 
of the wound were united, excepting for a half inch on eithei 
side of the ligature; this space occupied by a clot of blood; 
the points of sutare had held firmly, and there was no distur- 
bance of parts. 

The abdomen was opened by incisions from the umbili- 
cus to the pubis, and to the edge of the ribs. Their flaps 
turned down exposed to the peritoneum. There was no effu- 
sion of serum; no adhesions; but over the tract of the artery, 
extending upwards towards the kidneys, and down into the 
pelvis to where the peritoneum invests the bladder, this mem- 
brane, in a space equal to the size of the hand, was of a bluish 
livid tint, more wrinkled than elsewhere, as if lightly parboiled, 
presenting numerous whitish yellow points, which could be 
scraped off with the nail; some flakes as large as a half-dime. 
The membrane was firm; no adhesion with the intestine. 
The peritonitis had been local, and was entirely subdued. 
The adhesions of the lips of the wound were then torn open; 
the skin and cellular tissue were the only parts adherent. 
The blood confined in the wound had insinuated itself upwards 
for some distance between the fascia transversalis and the 
peritoneum, as well as between this membrane and the fascia 
iliaca; about four ounces of clotted blood were removed trom 
the wound, The artery was then exposed, and found with 
the ligature around it; when pressed upon, blood came from 
i opening immediately under the knot. It was then care- 
fully dissected out and removed, from Poupart’s ligament to 
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the bifurcation of the aorta, and laid open, as well as the ex. 
ternal iliac of the opposite side. They were equal in size; at 
least one-third of an inch in diameter; the inner coat of a 
creamy yellow hue; a little rough. The inner coat, where 
he ligature had been applied, on the posterior half of the ar. 
tery, was wrinkled and crimped, so as to be smoothed out 
with some difficulty, but was not cut throu gh, nor was there 
any effusion of lymph. On the anterior part was the open- 
ing, at least one-half the circumference of the vessel. The 
edges a little ragged, of a Pp urplish hue, within a quarter of an 
inch of the opening; friable, and breaking easily under the 
nail. The outer coat was livid to the same extent; softened 
and more friable than the rest of the vessel; a soft clot below, 
but none above the ligature. The vein perfectly sound; no 
further separated from the artery than by the needle in pass. 
ing the ligature; this was applied about an inch and a half 
below the bifurcation of the common iliac, and about the same 
distance from the origin of the epigastric. The tumor in the 
rroin was next laid open and cleansed of its clots. It was 
J 


about three inches in each diameter, the ante nee wal! formed 


by the fascia lata, its lateral and poste rior walls ‘the muscles 
of the thigh; irregularly anfractuous. Ihe p oe which 


was given off very high up, immediately under Poupart’s lig. 
ament, formed a portion of its posterior boundary. The ar- 
tery, for an inch above where the tumor commenced, was 
fille 2d with osseous co icretions, grating under the scalpel, and 
pricking the fingers. The continuation of the superfi 








ial fe- 
moral where it emerged from the tumor, from the number and 
regularity of the circular atheromatous bands, looked more 
like the trachea than an artery, The aneurismal tumor was 
very thin and prominent tow: rds the upper and inner part of 
the thigh. It contained m tween four and six ounces of soft 
black clotted blood, and as much firm fibrin arranged in layers 
venetrating into the anfractuosities of the tumor. 

The arterial system was everywhere well developed; these 
vessels having more than their usual calibre. The heart was 
arge and flabby, its walls thin, a little fatty; the valves all 
sound; aorta not dilated; other viscera of the chest and abdo- 
nen healthy. Head not examined.—M a Med. and 
Sure. Journal. September, 1842. 
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Counter-irritants.—The following formule have been com- 
municated by Dr. Turnbull to the editors of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Transactions:— 

Tinctura Capsici Concentrati. 
R. Capsici Baccarum, 2 iv. 
Spiritus Vini Rect., 3 xij. 

Macera per dies septem et cola, (It may also be made 
with advantage by displacement. ) 

This concentrated tincture is used as an external applica- 
cation, and is found to be a powerful rubefacient and counter- 
irritant, for which purpose the ordinary tincture of capsicum 
is not sufficiently potent. 

Verarria, dissolved in this tincture, acquires increased ac- 
tivity; the capsicum apparently facilitating its absorption into 
the skin. Four grains of veratria, dissolved in an ounce of the 

oncentrated tincture of capsicum, will be found as powerful 
in its effect as twelve or fifteen grains dissolved in alcohol. 

Pulvis Aluminis et Capsici. 
R. Aluminis Sulphatis, partes tres. 
Tinct. Capsici concentrati, partem unam. 
Misce et sicca. 

A very small quantity of this powder, applied to the tonsils 
is found more efficacious, in some cases, than an alum and 
capsicum gargle. 

Unguentum Ipecacuanha. 
R. Pulveris Ipecacuanhe, 3 ij. 

Olei Olive, 3ij. 

Adipis, 3ss. 


M. ft. unguentum. 
Unguentum Emetina. 
R. Emetine, g. xv. 
Sp. Vini. Rect. q. Ss. 
Adipis, Zss. 
M. ft. unguentum. 

Dr. Turnbull states, that he has found this ointment particu- 
uly efficacious as a rubefacient in pulmonary and rheumatic 
ffections, producing little or no pain or inconvenience to the 
patient.—Med. Exam., from the Medico-Chirurgical Re 
view, July, 1842. 
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Abdominal Tumors.—It may seem strange that the diag. 
nosis of abdominal tumors, which manifest themselves to the 
touch, and to the sight, should be so difficult and puzzling as 
it often is. I mentioned some reason for this before: the loose 
and shifting manner in which some of the viscera of the belly 
are packed and fastened; their liability to enli irge beyond their 
natural limits; their accidental dislocations under disease, It 
would be in vain to attempt even a sketch of the infinite va- 
riety of these deviations from the healthy state. Every case of 
abdominal tumor forms a separate object of study, and must 
be judge d of by its proper circumstances. All that I can pro 
fess to do, is to offer you some rough hints on this interesting 
subject. 

Some kinds of tumor result from morbid growths: suchare 
all the varieties of cancer: some from the presence and multi- 
plication of parasites; of which we have examples in collec. 
tions of hydatids: some are produced by the distension of hol- 
low organs; as where concretions, or fecal matters, oras seg, 
2 in the intestine: some consist in the mere enlargement 


st > ‘t us enumerate the principal of these, that you may know 
W h il chiefly t 0 expt ct, 

There are, I say, tumors from lodgements in the bowels; 
and these are more hopeful than most kinds of abdominal tv- 
mors. Sometimes the stomach, or part of the intestinal canal, 
is distended in consequence of a mechanical impediment to 
the course of its contents: and this impediment may be invin- 


2. Ovarian tumors are very common. Of these I spoke 
at some length in a former lecture. 
3. The liver is very liable to enlargement: either from sim- 
nle congestion of blood; or from the interstitial deposit of 
adipous matter; or from the intrusion of malignant growtlis 
from colonies of hydatids. 
t. Soalso the spleen swells, from fulness of blood. or from 
specific deposits in its substance. 
>. The kidneys sometimes attain a vast size; being occ 
ied by malignant disease, or swollen by pus that finds no 


OI 


vent. 

6. Enlargements of the mesenteric glands; cancerous ¢e- 
generation of the peritoneum, especially where it forms th 
omentum: tumors connected with the wlerws; aneurisms o/ 
the aorta; constitute other species of abdominal swelling 


which I simply mention without further comment 
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Now our judgment of the character of a given tumor is nat- 
wally influenced by its place. In the right hypochondrium, 
we suspect the liver; in the left, the spleen; in the epigast ric 
region, the stomach; in the hypogastric, the womb; in either 
fank, an ovary, or pe rhaps a kidney; in the track of the colon, 
we guess at fecal c ‘olle ctLoONns. 

But sometimes the situation of the tumor fits more than one, 
x than two, suppositions. Between the ribs and the ilium 
on the right side we may have an enlarged ovary, a tumid 


kidney, a distended cecum. A prominence in the epi- 
vastrium may be due to cancer of the stomach, to an infarcted 
yansverse colon, to a ventral aneurism, Above the pubes, 


the distended bladder, or the enlarged uterus, may equally 


project. The sigmoid flexure of the colon loaded with faces, 
e left kidney exaggerated by disease, a bulky ovary, may 
sither of them occupy the same sinistral space. 

Moreover, the colon deviates strangely, and not seldom, 
from its natural on and position; and the magnified vis- 
era may invade, their displacement, or by their irregular 
expansion, the 1 ‘ecions that are proper to other organs. 


4 


Our conjectures are assisted by the associated symptoms, 
md by observation of ithe regular performance, or of the dis- 
turbance, of particular functions, Yet here, also, we meet 
with continual sources of fallacy. Pressure from a tumor 
vithout may, as well as infarction within, impede the passage 
f alimentary matters through the bowels, of urine through 
the ureters; and cause, in the one case, flatulence and tor- 
mina—in the other, retention or suppression of urine. Growths 
foreign to the liver may, nevertheless, press upon its excretory 
lucts, and occasion jaundice. And so of other parts and func 
tions. I mean, that the functions prominently deranged are 
iot always the functions of the part occupi ed by the tumor, 
ut of organs which are secondari 1\ and a ccidentally su biected 
to its disturbing influence. Your sagacity will be abundantly 
tried in balancing the evidence of different symptoms in these 
obscure, yet palpable, forms of disease: and after all, you will 
often doubt; and often, when you do not doubt, you will mis- 
take, 

Enlargement of the liver may usually be distinguished from 
other tumors of the right hypocondrium, by percussion. Try 
from the clavicle downwards, At first, you get a hollow sound, 
Then, a little below the nipple perhaps (for the spo: varies 
much in different subjects), the sound begins to grow dull. 
If this dulness be traceable, without change or interruption, to 


the tumor, the inference is strong that the tumor is hepatic 
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Any other tumor there situated leaves, most commonly, when 
the patient is recumbent, a palpable sulcus above it; or a space 
in which the sound, upon percussion, is different from that 
which is yielded by the liver. 

Percussion helps us to discriminate an ovarian froma renal 
tumor. When the swelling is large, the intestines lie behind 
the one, infront of the other; and the sound is affected accord. 
ingly. 

Tumors that/are readily moveable, are generally intestinal, 
omental or ovarian. 

A pulsating tumor is not necessarily an aneurism, The 
healthy artery will lift almost any sort of hard swelling that 
happens to lie directly over it. ? 

The occurrence of hematemesis or melena would corrobo- 
rate your belief that a tumor in the right hypochondrium was 
hepatic—in the left, was splenic. 

Even when you are satisfied as to the organ affected, there 
comes another question, scarcely, in some cases, less difficult 
than the first—W hat is the nalure of the tumor? 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that our inquiry re. 
lates to the liver. If the tumor be large, smooth, roundish, of 
slow growth, and the general health is not materially deran- 
ged, it is, most likely, an hydatid tumor, If along the edge 
and upon the surface of the augmented liver, you can feel large 
inequalities and projections, and if the complexion and gen- 
eral state of the patient are expressive of failing health, the en- 
largement is, in all probability, cancerous: and if there be 
other traces of carcinoma in the system, this conclusion be- 
comes almost certain. Small, hard irregularities betoken the 
hobnail liver, which is sooner or later accompanied by ascites. 
When, without pain or jaundice, the liver of a phthisical pa- 
tient transgresses its natural boundary, it is, in all probability, 
fatty liver. 

By applying a similar method of investigation to other ven- 
tral enlargements, you may frequently hit the right scent, and 
trace the mischief to its true source. ‘To treat the subject in 
detail would require a volume. I may refer you to a series of 
papers by Dr. Bright, in the Guy Hospital Reports; where you 
will find a host of examples, and much valuable information, 
eonceming the most common and the most important kinds 
of ‘“‘abdominal tumors and intumescence.—’’ Watson’s Lec- 


{ures 
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Use of Moxa in Rheumatism. By Joun Leytey.—The la- 
boring classes in Ireland, from exposure and insufficient clo- 
thing, are very aubject to local rheumatism. Rheumatic fever 
isa disease comparatively rare among them. Those forms of 
most frequent and distressing occurrence are lumbago, rheu- 
matism of the deltoid muscles, and sciatica. In obstinate 
eases of local rheumatism I invariably apply moxa; there is 
go application so immediately successful, or which creates 
less inconvenience to the patient, especially if he be a laborer. 
At dispensary my ordinary treatment for lumbago is castor 
il and turpentine draught, as follows: R. Olei ricini, 3}.; 
trebinth. syrupi, aa Jiij.; aq. menth. piperit. 3) M. Ft 
austus. 

The turpentine epithem on flannel to the loins, kept on from 
wenty minutes to one hour, or until, in fact, the patient ex- 
laims loudly for its removal; it often brings out very minute 
vesicles, and the cuticle desquamates. Also ten or fifteen 
grains of Dover’s powder at bed-time, the feet and legs bathed 
in Warm water. } 

In rhematism of the deltoid muscles, and sciatica, apply 
moxa by all means, as blisters and tartar-emetic ointment dis- 
able the patient, and render him incapable of working. The 
laboring classes cannot afford to be confined to the house, 
whereas after the application of moxa the patient may return 
tohis work at once. I shall instance a few aggravated cases 
1 which it proved successful. 4 

James Pender, wtat. 56 years, got sciatica from standing in 
yater, the principal part of a day, washing sheep. He had 
been confined to the house, nay, to the bed, for six weeks, 
ind had used a variety of means—stupes, blisters, warm plas- 
ters, &c., without deriving the smallest benefit. I applied 
moxa in three places; first, at the origin of the nerve, each ap- 
t 
nerve down the limb. This man had eighteen applications. 
From the first burning the disease descended, so that I had to 
continue it down the limbto the ankle. Several of the burns 
continued open for some time. One particularly down the 
ealf of the leg discharged pus for three weeks. This man has 
been eversince (now five years) at labor without having had 
any return of the disease, — 

Judy Cavanah, wt. 57 years, confined to bed six weeks from 
sciatica of right limb: was burned in four places, on those 
parts in the course of the nerve which she indicated as most 
painful. She was immediately cured. That was three years 


| 
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plication three inches distant, and following the course ot the 
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ago. Last winter she had the disease in the left limb, was 
confined to bed, and suffered excruciating pain. The moxa 
again relieved her, being applied in seven places. She had 
not any interna! me ores os either attack, 

Bridget Doyle, 18 years, living at a distance of three 
miles, being eile d of her sister’s recove ry, was brought to 
the dispensary on a car, and carried in, being unable to put 
the limb under her: had been confined to bed tor fifteen weeks. 
This woman was burned in three places; and so immediate 
was her recovery, that she walked home with her husband in 
two days after. He, laboring under rheumatism of the del- 
toid muscle of the right arm, which rendered him incapable 
of working (having been employed in threshing corn), was 
burned in two or three places, which enabled him to retum 
to his work the following day. 

A stout, able-bodied young man, who had undergone a ya- 
riety of treatment, was blooded, blistered, purged, used sudo- 
rifics, and finally had tartar-e metic ointment rubbed in through- 
out the whole limb, from which he had no relief; from this un- 
limited application of dechieasisintia ointment, a mass of tuber- 
cular swe sitters remained in the skin, so thick that it was dif- 
ficult to procure places for the application of moxa; he was 
burned in three places, and became immediately well, now 
two years since. He has had no return. [| selected the fore- 
going cases to show its permanent benefit. 

June 15th, 1842.--Jane Gaskin, et. 14 years, has had sc- 
atica of the left limb for five weeks, and been confined to the 
house from pain and inability to move the limb (the limb is 
smaller than the opposite). Moxa applied in three places, 
from the ischium to popliteal space; lost all pain immediately, 
and was able to return at once to her ordinary avocations. 
This girl had been blistered, used tartar-emetic ointment, ape- 
rients, &c., without any benefit; has had no return of painup 
to this day (June 30th). 

My experience would lead me to say that if there be not an 
immediate relief obtained on the first or second application, 
the case will be tedious, or pass down the limb. as in Pen- 
ler’s case. I am at present treating a case exactly like Pen- 
der’s, in which the pain has left the parts first burned, and is 
now taking the course of the posterior tibial nerve. 

The way in which I make moxa, and apply it, is the follow- 
ing:—In a strong solution of nitrate of potass, soak a piece of 
lint, then dry it, cut off pieces the size of the — nail, 

sten them at one extremity over the seat of pain by a jittle 
anive plaster, set fire to the opposite extremity, then blow 
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on it strongly with a blow-pipe. The pain during the opera- 
tion is very severe, causing an immediate puckering of the cu- 
ticle. Those cases did best, in which, under its influence, a 
general perspiration broke out. 

Had I not mislaid my note-book, I should have been able to 
have detailed these cases more accurately, and given some 
eases of affections of the knee and spine in which it proved 
wecessful. For the iast six years | have been using moxa 
with undeviating success, and cannot instance a case in which 
itfailed. When first proposed, the idea of being burned was 
sich that it prevented many submitting to it; but now that 
they have had demonstrative proof of its efficacy, they gladly 
uubmit, preferring it much to the application of blisters.— 


london Med. Gazette. 


M. Velpeau on Cysts of the Eyelid.—| would say a few words 
respecting the case of a man, on whom I| am about to operate 
for three small tumors on the eyelid. Of two of these the out- 
line cannot be distinguished, being masked by the third which 
ismore voluminous. This last is evidently a cyst filled with 
afluid or semifluid material. The nature of the contents of 
the two others it is not easy to diagnose, from their size and 
the thickness of their walls, but from analogy we may sup- 
pose them to be filled with a liquid or semiconcrete matter. 

Tumors of this description are very rarely cured by any 
plan of treatment except operation. Occasionally, indeed, 
they disappear without any operation or treatment. Some- 
times this may result from the particular constitution of the 
individual, as in a young subject who about the age of puberty 
was freed from an affection of this nature. Or, it may be pro- 
duced by some other disease concurring at the same time, as 
in the case of a woman who had three of these tumors on the 
eyelid, and on whom I had fixed a period for operation. But 
she came to me some monthsiafterwards, and informed me that 
she had suffered under an aflection of the chest, and the tumors 
had disappeared. Occasionally they disappear under local ap- 
plications for their resolution, but we can rarely expect success 
to attend this treatment, and it is altogether ineffectual when 
they have attained a considerable developement. They may, 
however, be safely and with certainty cured by surgical means. 

Of the two proceedings, extirpation and incision, the former, 
employed by most surgeons, appears to me a tedious opera- 
tion. It is necessary to dissect with caution, and if it bea 
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cyst, whatever care is taken, it will be difficult to avoid open. 
ing it; it then is necessary to excise it entirely, and to apply 
cauterization, or there will be a considerable chance of return, 
If the contents of the tumor be concrete, the operation is com. 
paratively easy; but, otherwise, I think incision is preferable: 
it is less painful, and quite as successful. Some persons in 
practising this operation hold the tumor with the fingers, oth- 
ers place an elevator beneath the eyelid. I employ simply 
two pair of forceps, of which one is held by an assistant; ] my. 
self, holding the other in such a manner that the eyelid is ren- 
dered tense between them, and raised from the globe of the 
eye. I make the incision, expel the contents, and apply ni- 
trate of silver to the interior of the cavity. There is some. 
times slight consecutive inflammation, and the eyelid swells a 
little, and soon an eschar is detached and the cure accom. 
plished in eight days. A piece of lint dipped in saturnine lo- 
tion or cold water is the only dressing employed. I should, 
however, observe, that by extirpation the cure is more prompt; 
a piece of dressing is placed on the wound, and the whole is 
terminated. 

After these observations the operation was performed: M. 
Velpeau incised the different tumors and cauterized the bot- 
tom of each wound.— Lond. Med. Gaz., from a Clinical Lec- 
ture by M. Velpeau, in Gaz. des Hopitaux. 
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FLUOR SPAR. 


Dr. E. R. Roe, of Shawneetown, Illinois, wishes to inform scien- 
tific gentlemen through our journal that he can supply orders for Flu- 
ate of Lime, addressed to Drs. Roe & Badger at the place of his resi- 
dence, if properly accompanied. He writes us that, since leaving 
Louisville last spring, he has received requests from various gentle. 
men to send them specimens of this mineral. He is prepared to fur- 
nish specimens to as many as may desire them. The mines are with- 
in about 20 miles of Shawneetown, in a wild, unsettled region of 
country. He says he has ‘‘spent some time and much pains in col. 
lecting specimens beautifully crystallized, and tinged with every shade 
of lilac and pink, up to pure transparency.” Dr. Roe is a gentle- 
man of science and industry, and may be depended upon for the faith- 
ful execution of all that he proposes. ¢ 


“REPORT ON THE MEDICAL COLLEGE AGAIN. 
In our last number we noticed briefly a “‘Report” made to the City 
Council on the subject of the Medical College, in which the eenduct 
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1nd motives of the Faculty were assailed, and which, after having 


been rejected by the Counc il, was published and sent abroad over the 


country. We stated at the same time that the Faculty were preparing 
a reply to the unfounded statements and unjust imputations contained 


in this document. That reply is before us now, in a pamphlet setting 


wth the ‘origin and present condition of the Louisville Medical Ip. 


4 ;..* . ™=™ r £ ; . 
It iS a plain, unvarnished statement of facts, temperate In 
 - . , . ; 
s tone—very temperate ind ed under all the circumstances. As cop. 
. i i 


es of it have been sent to the patrons of the Journal, we think it un. 


necessary to indulge in « Opious ¢ Xtracts [rom il, a8 was our intention, 


! shail there fore only advert briefly to one or two points connected 


Will the matter. 


The Dean. | the 1 hlet hefore live ++ . pha { 
I he ean, in the pamphiet bdetor us, dives at once to the source of 

. ans , ‘ : 
s movement, and olf course loOKS beyond the Committee. He says 


in the 


ty 








; . . : 
‘It is known to the citizens ot Louisville that there is a par 
ty who have ior some years been endeavoring to produc e discontent 


h the man ment of the Medical Institute of Louisville. Th 





Ma 


ers and Profes yrs have borne their repeated expressions of dis. 
sfaction, public ly and privately made, and their attempts to tak 
e school out ol thei hands, W th quite as much patience as iS COM. 
\ shown in S ! lar circumstances. Ss ne | id { d have manifest. 
Luly il and } S ifiable ind enation at these unworthy efforts and 
schemes: but they have avoided a public expression of it, and no pub. 
defence has yet been made. They have felt extreme reluctanes 
( ) versy Wilh men Wo app* ared to be pro eeding from out. 
ge to outrage, In bope Ol | woking one, from whi h they hoped t 
notoriety at | 1 in which they had little to lose. But inas. 
h as thes en have at length succeeded in misleading some ot 
Council s is to have their vi Ws pres nted to that body in the 
ipe ol a report, which h 3 1us acy iredad son appearant e ol impor- 
nee; although the report was r | it has been thought advisable 
ie Faculty, to place the matter 1 ts true light before the friends of 
hoo]. some of whom may be misled into believing the statements 

i n e rey] t 

« 

Indeed the temper ol f | report and the character of its 
stat ~ such as to 1 I i | to the mv ction that u 
roMpts thes vein $18 me yb nitigated by time 
solte 1 by fe b an ; x ra ury acts of those 
ycan} cons yiher light than that of de. 
r M s d, as well as the 
r\ 1number ot ¢ itiz ns, nave led then at leneth to the opinion 
to check the influence which has sled some oi the 
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al they nave any jane ntion, i 


¥ } ‘ { } \ 
hese efforts to obtain possession of the management of the M 


Thes inen tmmaeed sometimes deny 





edical 


. { f > ae : ‘ oh 
School, to disturb the present prolessors. But it is not to be believed 
that, 1! alter years Oo intrigue they could by any pt ssiDilitv get the ad. 
“ , ° , . , — : 
inistrauion.ol the school into their hands, they would cease unt | 


they attain their main object, openly avowed two years ago, the pos- 





session of the ( ha Ss. It IS NOL lo be be lie ved that men who have al- 
wed a plan for delivering lectures, and have asked for the use of ths 

Medical Institute for t purpose, would fail to take possession of 

medical NSLILUL OT tii } ry » \ L l K pos £ j 


‘they should di spOssess Liné Ma agers whost sense of duty al d propri- 


ety compe lled them t ieny them, lt is evident that the objec L was, 
hy succeeding in carr' g tne report, which they without foundation 
supposed would give t possession ol the Institute, to do that which 
i’ 
as ake te 
hey openly prop St do in 1840, eject th present Professors 
Such e the motives which led to the statements in the rejected re 
+ } ] 
t, and to the imprope1 use that has since been made o 
] ee , 1} f the mitt ' } ' 
aso Cé npit ely navy he members O!f the committee entered int 
1; * 4] é | ; ‘ 
the feelings o! the in cai party, that, according to the statement ¢ 
the editor of the Gazette, which has not been contradicted, they had 
great NumMvor Ol ¢ ) report printed, wilh the ayes and noes 
> , , J : ag ‘ ; ' 
itach« 1 a fo evidently intended for distribution: and one of 
mmittee has stated to a a ntle man, although he was told that the in- 
et, A EE Wg ES wa SARS go a 
ormation Was sought ior in order to De used, tha he pudiication Was 
aE leas: " ‘ >.1] lite aa “a 
made in consultation* with Dr. Bell, Dr. Bullitt. and Dr. Flint, ain 
“he ao , ore +4 . 
oi the interest they Man fested in it hes pposed they would be Wil 


‘- “7 1 
ng to pay a pa tL ol the expense if « illed on. 


As it respects the transfer of the Square, buildings, &c., from the 


upancy of the Medical Institute, which was the ostensible object 


the committee, the report, so much of it as is devoted to that « 
l, procet ds on the assumption that the Louisville Colle ge is tne ce 


porate body alluded to in the deed of trust by which the Managers of 
the Institute at present hold the property. Now the rejoinder of th 


‘ 


Faculty makes it about as plain as words can mak it, that this Col- 


lege and its trustees were no more in the minds of the City Council 





f the people at their public meeting than an Indian wigwam and its 


inmates'—not a bit more! No reference was made to them in any way 


wr can the language of the indenture or the resolutions of the citizens 


any legitimate philo] ical t yrture, be made to refi r to them And 
] 


is ‘elaborate rey 





} 1° 
rt , whose statements, according to the edlw! 


‘ ge . : 7 ‘] 298 , ; 
the Louisvill Graze , art ‘‘undoubtedly authentic , Says nonody 


*The member of the committee here referred to, has since stated in one of the 
ity prints, that the expression “made in consultation with,” &c., is a misappre- 


hension.—Ep. Jour 
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thinks nor has thought of establishing any other school in Louisville!” 
The following extract from the exposition of the Faculty contains a 
summary of the evidence offered by them on this point, and shows on 


what grounds the transfer is to be made. 


“The proposition to request a transfer of the management of the 
school from the present Board, rests on the ground of an asserted right 
arising from the donation of the Council. 7 

The right of management was in the Board of Managers of the 
Medical Institute of Louisville years before the donation was made, 
It was the knowledge of the powers they possessed which led the 
Council to make the donation, and was the avowed ground on which it 
wasmade. The donation therefore gives no right of management to 
the Council. 

What then are the legitimate claims of the Council upon the school? 
They are those only which arise out of the terms of the donation when 
accepted: for it is the acceptance of a donation which subjects the re. 
ceiver to the restrictions contained in the terms of the gift. Beyond 
these the claim of the donor does not extend. 

Inthe present case the terms of the donation which was accepted 
by the Managers were these, beyond which the Council have no claim. 
1. That the property should be used by the Managers for the purpose 
of carrying into effect their previously possessed powers of establishing 
a medical school: and, 2dly, that in the event of the Council’s carry. 
ing the views of the citizens fully into effect, by erecting other college 
buildings on University Square, and obtaining a charter for a univer. 
sity, the Managers are to transfer, if the Council request it, the square, 
buildings, &c., to the trustees of the university. 

The first authorises them in case the property is used for any other 
purpose than that of a medical school, to reclaim possession of it. 
But as long as it is used for the purpose for which it was given, they 
cannot move inthe matter. How far a great failure notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Managers to raise up a school sufficient to satisfy 
the expectations of the donors, might authorise the latter to interfere, 
need not be considered; seeing that in the present case the utmosvex- 
pectations of the whole city have been far exceeded. 

The second authorises the Council to build other college build. 
ings on University Square, and having obtained a charter, to re 


quire the Managers of the Medical Institute to transfer the square, 
&c., to the trustees named init. Before this is done there is no 
ground for the request. 

In case however that the wishes of the citizens expressed in their 
meeting in 1837 should be carried into effect and buildings be erected 
for the other departments, and the managers of the Medical Institute 
should be called on to reconvey the square, &c., it is the property 
only that is to be reconveyed, by right of the reservation in the deed 
of donation; which can go no farther than to call back what was 
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granted; viz. the property, not the right of management, which was 
inthe Board of Managers before the donation was made. 

When that time shall arrive it will be a matter of consideration on 
what terms the Medical Institute of Louisville, called by anticipa- 
tion the medical department of the intended university, shall really 
become so. ‘These will no doubt be such as shall be agreed to by 
those under whose charge it has increased beyond all expectation and 
beyond all precedent, and in all probability will continue to in. 

9 
crease. 

One of the most calumnious charges made against the Faculty by the 
authors of the rejected report, is that of having embezzled the funds 
of the institution. But a small portion, they say, of the monies de- 
rived from the matriculation fees have been devoted to the purposes of 
the school, ‘‘the residue having gone with all the other revenue of the 
establishment into the Professors’ pockets.” So far from this being 
the case, it appears from a detailed statement of the expenditures given 
in the pamphlet, that ‘the expenses of the School have exceeded by 
several thousand dollars the amount of matriculation fees received;” in 
fact, that the Faculty have taken money out of their pockets to the 
amount of $8,000 over and above that fund. 

But perhaps the most perfectly gratuitous suggestion contained in 
the report, and at the same time the one most ruinous and destructive 
to the school, is that the proceedings of the Board of Managers have 
been to such a degree informal ‘‘as to vitiate and nullify in a legal 
sense all their recent acts”; and of consequence, that “the appoint. 
ment of professors, the financial arrangements of the concern, the dis. 
tribution of collegiate advantages, and the conferring of degrees, are 
done without authority of law, and of course are invalid and worthless 
toall interested.” ‘It appears,” says the report, “that there are still 
living three of the original corporators of the Medical Institute, who 
have neither participated, nor been summoned to participate in any of 
its transactions for the last four or five years—a portion of the asso- 
ciates having proceeded to exercise all the corporate functions, with. 
out any regard to the equal rights of the excluded members.” 

To this most injurious statement, which strikes directly at the very 
existence of the institution, and yet is made under the garb of the 
most disinterested friendship, the Dean, after directing attention to the 
early history of the Institute as previously given by him in the pamph- 
let, and which shows the utter groundlessness of the assertion, replies 
more particularly as follows: 
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Phi three surviving members here spoken Ol, are medical men 

who nine years ago ¢ xcluded themselves from all parti ipation in the 
° l ] Be 

vanagement of the Institute, by passing the regulation that no medi. 


his y 


] = | +] Sas ant . 4 
ai lian SI! ould thereuiter act as mi nager. This, be NS managers at 


the time, they had full authority to do by the act of in orporation in 
1833; and the Legislature confirmed it by the act of 1835 as the per. 
nanent law of the school. 
‘The portion of the associates (spoken of) who pro eeded to exer. 
St | the corporate functions,’ are four still surv ving managers of 
that Board, which the old three abovementioned (and their then asso 


$) constituted nine years ago; together with those who have been 


sin lected. In electing new Managers instead of those whose 





places were vacal | by de ith, resignation or removal, 1 Vv were de. 
} > { } : a +} er o tl » ’ ,] } ,4 
varred [rom cn Sing any OL the Surviving toree lwedicai men, DY the 
law of the Institute made by t +] p SGA, oat 
iaw oO Lint nStiLute INade VY Wiese Tiree LHeWSeCIVeS ana were com. 
pelled to appoint the same men managers because there were no oth. 
| Vi 
ers eligipdie, as the three had themselves arranged the matter when they 
, 1 d 
brought in the non-medical men expressly to be made Managers. 
I! e Loree had peen present at elections they could nave carried 
i candidate, as they were from the beginning hn the minority, six 
} . oH ] } . 1 ical | 
lilt ers, medical men, having chosen nine men not medical, and 
' . 1 
le tl inagers, If they had even had a majority it would havi 
T ) difference; because there were no others to choose than the 
‘ ' 1D r 1) 
nedical en who constituted the old Board. Neither would a 
11 : es . : 
) iave enabled them to g in others to Make Managers Ol 
D Board had the right by the original « of 1833 to deter 
] P oN tthe . } adult +} 
n f le and mannetl admitting new memobders, and how they 
hall cease to be such; and no one could be admitted unless nomina- 
] ; ; - ] " Dar ¢} ati ; f +h 
d by the President or Moderator. By the operation the relore Ol the 
rr e- . 4° : 1Q2° lads ] th 
Ol iit Orporal On Lil 1553, and the reZzuiartlon jvadat by the 
’ ' ; ’ 1 
inen, the resuil was the same whether there was an elec. 
Uv t { | rpet ‘ onol the once ih the hands ol thé Board. 
i he rejected report contains other accusations anc complaints, whicl 


| haps any direct criminality on the part of the Fa 
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t printed, and threaten the Faculty with its distribution if an attempt 


were made to discredit it! Would it not seem, indeed, that they 





red the exposure whi h has followed? 
Conceding, however, to the Committee the merit of since rity, the 
three individuals who manifested so much interest in this report, as to 
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quadrupeds generally—even upon asses. However, we do not think 
they do so always in pursuance of their famous maxim similia 5. 
milibus—that would really involve too much of Christian and hom. 
ceopathic humility.” 

Then follows an illustration which is inimitable of its kind: aman 
with an enormous quantity of cravat, and proportionally small quan. 
tity of hair, is seated, with spectacles on nose—which last feature has 
a most inquisitive perk—peering intently on the protruded tongue, and 
feeling the pulse in the sinister fore-leg of a long-eared animal that 
lies in graceful reclination before him, with a most dolorous and asi. 
nine expression of countenance. 


“Another fundamental point of the doctrine in question is, not to 
administer internal remedies except in infinitesimal does. This has 
some advantage, for without it the homeopathic practice would be 
much more dangerous to the public.” 


There is a good deal of truth, mayhap, in that last observation, 
After a lively and graphic description of the preparation and adminis 
tration of one of these small doses, our author proceeds: 


“With a lozenge [tablette] of jujube, the homepathic physician 
would form potions to cure a whole regiment of cuirassiers affected 
with the whooping-cough.” 

But the richest conceit is the following: 

“I firmly believe that the homeopathic doctrine was originally in. 
vented by a physician that had suffered a refusal at the hand of an 
apothecary’s daughter; and from the anger of this frantic lover has 
arisen the system which must inevitably ruin those philanthropic es. 
tablishments where they sell liquorice and senna at a profit of eight 
hundred per cent!” 

What say you to that, reader? Is it not droll, and above all, is it 
not exceedingly Gallic? Apothecaries’ daughters should be more cit- 
cumspect. 

“Hence the pharmaceutists have sworn a mortal hatred to the ho 
mceopathists, who have been obliged to prepare and vend for them 
selves their little packets of white powder. 

Nobody would find much fault with this, if unfortunately these 
small, infinitely small packets of white powder did not cost as much 
as the great bottles of drugs under the old system! 

If this is complained of, the homeopathist answers: Every body 
must live! Unfortunately this phrase is not applicable to their pa 
tients!” 

. 9 . ° ? 

Can any one tell us where to procure Huart’s Physiologie du Med 
icin? It must bea rare book, racy and original. The spirit of 


Moliere undoubtedly dwells in the author. C. 








